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MANNERS AND MERI''S. 


d kes London Spectator is fearful that the bad 
manners of the American politicians will some 
day lead to serious difficulties between the two 
countries. At believes that the American people 
are ‘‘ at heatt as sound ” as the English people, who, 
it says, “‘admire and love” America; but it is con- 
vinced that the English people will not stand any 
more bullying from this country, based on the 
theory that ‘‘ England is a big cowardly bully, who 
will bluff, but never fight.” If this sort of thing 
is persisted in, if says—‘‘if America does not keep 
a better watch upon her politicians, they may hur- 
ry her into a conflict with this country of which 
no-man will be able to see the end. We are not 
the effete or worthless country that the American 
politicians pretend, und if we were once to enter 
upon a quarrel we believed to be just we should 
not withdraw from it lightly. God forbid that 
such a gnarrel should ever come!” ‘To this as- 
piration we respond with a heartfelt amen. 

The article from which we have quoted was in- 
spired by Mr. CLEVELAND'’s Venezuela message 
and Mr. SHERMAN’s ietter of instructions to Am- 
bassador Hay on’ the Bering Sea difficulty. There 





the disagreeable outcome of the unworthy pre- 
sumption that England is a bully who must be 
made to take a dose of her own medicine if any- 
thing is to be gained from her, Englishmen are 
clearly within their rights in resenting and de- 
nouncing them. We have not taken a consuming 
interest in the question, also recently discussed by 
the Spectator, as to whether Americans hate Eng- 
lishmen. We are quite sure that whatever dislike 
for Englishmen is expressed on this side of the 
water is due to the rasping faults of English in- 
sularity, which are exasperating, but which are not 
mended by discussion. It is true, however, that 
each of our two nations resents trifling offences 
on the part of the other which would hardly be 
noticed if they were committed by people speaking 
a foreign tongue. And this proneness to resent- 
ment is not inconsistent with a basic sentiment of 
respect, or even with strong mutual affection. 
When we consider the gravamen ‘of the offence 
which the Spectator charges, we find evidence of 
this tendency on the part of one country to fly into 
& passion over'an insufficient occasion given by the 
other. We are threatened with war unless our 
politicians mend: their manners, and we are told 
that such flagrant breaches of politeness as Mr. 
OLNEY and Mr. SHERMAN have been guilty of can- 
not be safely repeated. In the first case the Brit- 
ish government was vigorously informed that we 
intended to insist on protecting the Venezuelans 
against British encroachment, and to that end, if 
Great Britain continued to refuse to arbitrate, the 
President intended to inform himself on the merits 
of the boundary controversy. There was doubtless 
a threat in the message that made it unpleasant read- 
ing to many Americans and to nearly all English- 
men. Weéconfess, for ourselves, that we would have 
preferred the message without the threat. In the 
Bering Sea letter Mr. SHerman has charged certain 
facts which, if true;show that Great Britain has not 
carried out the findings of the Paris award in good 
faith. The language of the letter to Mr. Hay was 
harsh, and that there was occasion for harshness 
is to be regretted. There was, however, in each case 
strong provocation for the roughness employed. 
The gentlemen of the Foreign Office in Downing 
Street will doubtless admit that the impoliteness of 
which they now complain was preceded by many 
years of correspondence most polite and proper on 
the part of our Secretaries of State, the essential 
point of which correspondence was .sedulously 


of aristocracy 
faith. And of that we 







press pelagic sealing. But whether harshness in 
the few instances was justified or not, and therefore 
whether or not it could be properly called impolite- 
ness, is not of the essence of the immediate con- 
troversy. ‘ ; : 
In the matter of the Bering Sea issue we will 


assume that Great Britain has been charged with | 


bad faith, and that the charge has been made 
bluntly and in a manner to arouse deep resent- 
ment. Isthe manner in which this accusation has 
been made a sufficient cause for the serious trouble 
—in a word, for the war—which the Spectator 
has intimated in case we do not mend the manners 
of our politicians? In the first place, as we have 
said, there are causes of offence coming from each 
side of the water that are not mended by discus- 
sion, and there are resentments which are the 
quicker because of the deep respect entertained by 
the aggrieved party for the other. In the second 
place, good manners are perhaps not the distin- 
guishing trait of ademocracy. The skill in phrase- 
making which enables the diplomats of countries 
now or recently monarchies to charge a breach of 
faith in terms that are recognized as polite is not 


the virtue of our. politicians. We confess that 


many of them have bad manners, and are afflicted 
with the sin. of bluntness of speech, and we fear 
that it will be many years before popular govern- 
ment will be distinguished by a strict adherence to 
the graces of intercourse. Buta nation that pro- 
fesses to ‘‘ admire and love” us ought to be willing 
to take us as we are, and especially ought it not to 
threaten us with war on a question of manners. 
Really. it should not make any difference to Great 
Britain whether it is charged with bad faith iu the 
, blunt speech of democracy or with the suav- 

. . The point is the charge of bad 

believe Great Britain, act- 

ing in the interest and under the dictation of Can- 
ada, to have been guilty. We believe, too, that she 
has coi Jed the-making of this charge in order 
to induce her to listen to us. That is certainly 
the impression of every member of Mr. MCKINLEY’s 
and Mr. CLEVELAND’s. administrations who has 
had anything whatever to do with the seal ques- 
tion. It is greatly to be regretted that such a 
question exists, but so long as it does exist it would 
better be raised and settled than permitted to re- 
main a‘constant source of irritation between the 
two countries; Above all else, the attention of 
the two peoplés should not be distracted from the 
merits of -the controversy to a question of-man- 
vers. Good manners are most admirable, but 

truth is of more value. If all the causes of irrita- 

tion between the two countries were removed, Eng- 

lishmen would find Americans their best friends; 

and even with these causes existing, England has 

the deep sympathy of the great majority of Amer- 

icans in all her difficulties with those whom the 

people on both sides of the water regard as for- 

eigners. But the cordiality of our international 

relations is not to be strengthened by discussing 

either the bad manners of American politicians or 


the insolenee of English sporting journals and lit- 
erary reviewers. 


COTTON, GRAIN, AND PROSPERITY. | 


It is not the growers of wheat and corn who are 
alone to benefit by the rising prices and extended 
foreign markets. Large as is the number of farm- 
ers raising grain for export, there is. still another 
item of foreign demand that will continue the 
spread of better conditions throughout the United 
States. Since 1877 the largest export of wheat and 
wheat flour in any one year occurred in 1892, when 
225,666,000 bushels were sent out of the country, 
and the value represented by the outward move- 
ment of all breadstuffs was in that year €299,363,- 
117, the only instance where the value of this class 
of exports has exceeded the value of the exports of 
raw cotton. 

On these two items our cominand.over European 
markets depends, for they contribute nearly two- 
fifths of the total value of all exports, and: it is on 
them that the ability to draw gold from abroad de- 
pends. The rise in the price of grain has attracted 
public notice, and has naturally led to much spec- 
ulation upon a continuance of the foreign demand 
at comparatively high prices. That the export 
will continue until the new crops are gathered is 


possibilities in the same 
dle West have reaped their its, and. th 
has been sensible in every branch of industry. 
Now the South will come in for its share, and 
thus the activity of manufactures will have a 
basis to rest upon and to increase. See 

All this is due to a remarkable combination of 
conditions. Such an occurrence as a general fam- 
ine seems to be beyond the reach of possibility, so 
many are the kinds of food, grown under all de- 
scriptions of circumstance and geographical posi- 
tion. Famine will be more or less local affairs, 
pressing with terrible force upon a district, or even 
a single country, but affecting only indirectly all 
outside of its immediate sphere. The year 1897 
presents what is probably the nearest approach 
to famine the world will see, and in this respect 
favors all who have grain to sell. It so happens 
that the farmers of the United States alone are in 
this position, and they therefore control the sup- 
ply and reap the benefit of the higher prices. 
How insignificant a reason appears a new tariff 
of duties on agricultural imports into the United 
States by the side of such a world-wide agency! 
The grain and cotton raisers of this country make 
its foreign commerce, and on their situation does 
‘its prosperity depend. 


THE WILLIAMS COLLEGE POLICY. 


Nort many days ago there appeared in the news- 
papers an article on what was called the new policy 
of the president and faculty of Williams College. 
The article attracted a good deal of attention and 
excited much interest. It announced that the col- 
lege authorities have concluded that the present 
number of students, about four hundred, is too great, 
and have determined to lower it, if possible, to three 
hundred by raising the standard for admissions. 

This proposal to reduce the number of students, 
however, is an inference from certain decisions 
that had been reached by the president and faculty, 
rather than their stated determination. The course 
to which students are-admitted to the college with- 
out Greek has been thought by some to open an 
easy way to a degree, and the professors of French 
and German have determined to raise the require- 
ments for entrance .examination in the modern 
language offered in each case. The professors of 
Greek and Latin, on their part, have determined 
that, after this year, no applicant for admission 
shall be received on certificate unless he has studied 
Latin four years, and Greek three years. Besides 
this raising of the standard in languages, ancient 
and modern, the scholarship allowances are to be 
reduced. 

If these decisions are carried out certain admira- 
ble results will doubtless be attained. In the first 
place, we might have at Williams College, without 
any real detriment to its scientific course, a great 
classical school. We do not intend to enter into the 
discussion of the issue'so often raised between clas- 
sical and scientific, or literary and practical educa- 
tion, because there is no such issue. There ought 
to be room for all, but just now there seems to be 
very little room for the study ofthe classics, The 
great universities, with theireclecticism, have sunk 
the classics, and with them, of course, the humani- 
ties, to a secondary place. This is not altogether 
well. Without questioning the policy which in one 
institution throws stress-on the'training which fits 
its men for gathering gold, and in another for mak- 
ing butter and cheese and for other practical business 
tasks, we hope that success will crown the effort, if 
it is to be made, to establish a centre of learning 
where students shall be bred in close communion 
with the literature of humanity, for if we are ever 
to have a great American literature it must come, 
as literature has always come, from the quiet places 
where minds are cultivated by contact with the 
minds of all the ages. Ae ee 

The decision of the faculty of Williams to in- 





The new system lacks sanity when it de dlasaical 
classics. There is a great need for such a: 
school as Williams can become, and if the 


has been neglected or subordinated by the larger 
universities, it will do more for the cause of sound 
education in this country and for American litera- 
ture than it can do in any other way. ai 






























rthy place to which the recent de- 
cisions of her president and faculty point, and that 
some good friend of learning and letters will see 
to it that the college receives that endowment 
which is essential to the kindling of a light that is 
sorely needed in this practical age and country. 










BRYANISM IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


marty organization was con- 
ducted by politicians equally superior to principles 
and prejudices, were ma haste to rid them- 


selves of the incubus of the Chicago platform by 







is by no means unexceptionable. It has not been 
adapted to advance either his own reputation 
or the cause of sound-money Democracy. This 
is in either case a pity. Mr. Harrrry’s repu- 
tation was excellent, and was indeed a party pos- 
session. He had the prestige which belongs to 
the successful management of a Presidential cam- 


paign, and the still more valuable prestige which 


preceding campaign, in which the Democratic 
managers were no more hampered by scruples than 
their competitors, and in which they lost. ; 
These advantages were public as well as private 
possessions. It is to. be lamented that Mr. Har- 
RITY should have done anything to impair and 
neutralize them, but. there can be no question that 
that eee i 
course, his t - his 
heresy witha lines of his 
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so long as there was a c 
struggle. But when he sa 
Sanization was bent upon vio 





Vania as at present constituted and 


a sleep place into the sea, and 

ing the normal Re 24 

vania, he should ha bl 

the sacrifice of hi Vhen the a 

ward movement ) he should 

separated hime - Ae may 

have been © ot je had ved. 

But it is certain that Mr. Harerry clung to his 

piace long after it had serived, and long: Peonsyt 
He 


. even clung to it by 
. quibbling points as to his: 
- whom notorious] 


. have quitted with timely 
his reputation and impaired his usefulness, 
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put out of the place which he might and should 
» he has marred 





THE EUROPEAN OUTLOOK. 
OF recent events in Europe the official announce- 
France, 





diplomacy has long been ed: to take into 
account the expectation that under certain circum- 
stances those two powers woul “support one an- 
other’s interests and aspirations, bagree as much 
as possible upon common policies, :be sure, an 
alliance means much more than a mere friendly 
understanding. It involves a more. or less clear 
definition of the points the understanding is about, 
and the essumption by each party concerned of 
certain definite obligations toward the other, bind- 


- ing it to act thus and so in certain A 


mere friendly May. be or 
' ? 


abandoned, as one party or the other may change 
its views as to SS ee remote gag 
without any breac of positive obligations. By a 
formal alliance the friendly understanding receives 
the character of a matter of honor, and thus a much 
stronger warrant of good faith and durability. But 
as to its objects the alliance need not go farther 
than the more informal friendly understanding 
did, and it is eminently probable that it does not go 
farther in the present instance. _ 

To France the open demonstration of intimate 
friendship with Russia has had a peculiar im- 
portance ever since her deféat in the Franco-Ger- 
man war. The French Republic found herself in 
& state of distressing isolation, partly on account 
of the issue ofthe war which stripped her of much 
of her prestige as a great power, and partly on ac- 
count of her republican institutions, at which the 
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excitable vivacity of the French 


peavey hg solid and: impressive as a real alli- 
ance, demand was not unfair, and it has 
been gratified. 

But it is extremely im 










inces of Alsace. and Lorraine, Russia will consider 
with the utmost coolness whether it will be to her 
interest to make enemies of Germany and her allies, 
or whether it will not be far more profitable to her 


onstrated at the close of 


tina and Japan, when, with the 
y and France, she made the 


u obody 
surprised if in of time it should turn out 
that the ' ‘powers subservient 





to her ends in Asia and in the Or-ont, by axnlting 
the hopes of one and: the misgivings of the other, 


allied nations, which are equally resolved to con- 
tribute with all their power to the maintenance of 
the peace of: the world: in the nit = ant and 
equity,” must'be recognized as y serving 
nak pawl recognized irab 


desires the ‘maintenance of the world’s peace,” 
while looking for opportunities to derive from her 
way of mainiaining the world’s peace very valu- 
able advantages for herself. 

A far more serious danger of disturbance in Eu- 
rope threatens to arise from the complications sur-. 
rounding the ea ee the difficulties between 


conquered r 

have the Christian lation of Thessaly put 
back under the Turkish 

mit a substantial extension 


were made, it would not cause an woheaval of 


. Franco-Russian alliance; and Europe cannot look 


out anxious app until 
the peace between Turkey al etece 1 
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THE TRAGEDY OF BUCK ISLAND. 


& 


N northern Alabama the Tennessee River makes its 

egg aetasean igen mn On the map the outline of 

is picturesque stream is not unlike a grape-vine 

swing, with one end tangled among the mountains 

of Virginia and North Carolina and the other looped over 
the Ohio at Paducah. 

The seat of the swing is in Marshall County; for here, 
after fretting its way for hundreds of miles in and out 
omens mountains of the Appalachian range, tearing 
bold kout in twain for daring to stretch his giant form 
across its path, baffled at last in its wild rush to the 
Southern Gulf, and seemingly broken in spirit, it turns 
with slackened and reluctant flow back to the north, 


where, with the Ohio, it joins in common tribute to the ~ 


Father of Waters. 

Just in this bend of the river is a group of islands vary- 
ing in size from one-half a mile to as much as two miles 
or more in length, and from one-quarter to one-half of a 
mile in breadth. They are among the most fertile of all 
the Southern lands, receiving with each annual inunda- 
tion, when in early spring the snows in the northern moun- 
tains-‘melt, a rich alluvial deposit, giving year after year 
back-to the soil the elements which a rank vegetation 
abstracts for its nutrition. 

‘‘ Buck Island ” is one of this cluster, and contains about 
eighty acres of ground. It was named in honor of a cun- 
ning old stag, which, in its dense canebrakes in the early 
settlement of the country, long eluded death from the 
huntsman’s rifle. and hounds. It is now cleared and culti- 
vated, paying rich tribute in corn to the farmers’ industry. 
At the p be of which I write, however, it was almost 
wholly covered with a heavy forest of tall oak, hickory, 
and gum trees, of which the leafy tops shut out the rays 
of the summer sun, while the soil from which they sp 
was hidden in a wilderness of cane from ten to thirty feet 
high, and so thick that in many places a man could’ not 
penetrate unless with axe or hunting-knife he cut his way. 
In the early days, when the frosts killed the grasses on the 
uplenate the farmers drove their cee 9 — 

or winter urage, where, upon ch perennial cane, 
they panto until the freshets of spring forced them 
again to the hizher ground for safety. 

In 1863-4 the storm of war struck North Alabama. It 
found it a ise of plenty, and left it a wasted, black- 
ened, and late pe a but. those who knew the 
Fin and beautiful Ree of Oe eames ” in - 

ays of the old ime, when its pros y was a marvel, 
when its ilvaides were burdened with fruit and foliage, 


the wealth of a le once perous. 
elevation I unied: the chimneys of seven different plan- 


nails. Fences and palin 
‘weeds and briers. 


_: BY JOHN A. WYETH. 
tation homes, standing like gravestones over the ashes 


‘that were heaped about them. 


Now and then 1 passed a farm-house which had escaped 


‘the general ruin, and more frequently a rude shanty but 


recently adjusted to a chimney several sizes too tall for it, 


‘or a cabin constructed of small logs, and covered with 


split boards held on the roof by weight-poles in lieu of 

were gone, and over fields and 
ed an almost unbroken tangle of 
Nor were the towns exempt; within a 
radius of thirty miles, Guntersville, Vienna, Wooxville, 


gardens and yards st: 


‘Camden, Larkinsville, Bellefonte, Stevenson, Scottsboro’, 


and Claysville, all thriving. towns, were wiped out by 
fire. And, saddest of all, came grey A and undeserved 
death to many unarmed, helpless, and‘ innocent citizens; 
for the most cruel and most uncivil of all things is civil 
war. 

There were among the poorest and most illiterate class 
in northern Alabama a pore number who, while not 
caring particularly whether the Union was to be maiv- 
tained or not, were hig? Sema s in keeping out of the 
Confederate service. ey held it was a slaveholders’ 
war, and as they never owned and never expected to own 


‘a slave; they did not see why they should do any of the 


fighting. 

hen the conscription laws were enforced they dodged 
the enrolling officers, and when pressed too closely they 
left their homes and hid out in the mountains and caves 


‘or in the canebrakes in the valley. When the Southern 


forces were driven out of this section, and their cause was 


‘waning, these fugitives came out of their hiding-places, 


took sides with the Federal soldiers, went with them as 


‘scouts or guides, or on their own ———T organized 


bands of cutthroats and marauders, plund the homes 
of soldiers, their former neighbors, now off in the Con- 
federate army, driving away their cattle, appropriating 
their supplies, and at times murdering the men too old or 
boys too young to be in the service, or any unfortunate 
soldier: who, with or without a furlough, had ‘slipped 
through the lines to make a hurried visit to the wife and 
children or parents from whom he had long been sep- 
arated. 

Of these marauders ‘‘old” Ben Harris was the ac- 
knowledged chief and leader. In,all the annals of crime 

robably no more cold-blooded, heartless, and inhuman 

rute ever trod the earth. He lived near Vienna on Paint 
Rock River, fifteen miles from: my ‘father’s home, and of 
course knew the roads and — and trails throughout 
this section, and the ‘‘lost ferries”* on the Tennessee. 


* At this period all traffic across the river was sto an ferry- 
were scuttled and concealed in pees of river difficult of 
river, 


* 


He was invaluable ae a guide to the Union soldiers. He 
knew “ Buck Island,” too, as will appear, and what I am 
about to relate is only one of the many bloody deeds of 
this bloody: villain. : 

My witness is Mr. C. L. Hardcastle, who now lives near 
Gurley’s, a station on the Memphis and Charieston Rail- 
road. Few men have had sucli a reo experience as 
this man, and fewer would wish to repeat it. 

I knew the Rodens, all of whom were killed, and the 
fact of their murder is well known to every one in and 
about this section. 

As Hardcastle was also shot, and left for dead, and sur- 
vived this frightful ordeal, I hunted him up in 1892, and 
had him write me his story, It is this: 

““On the 2ist of December, 1863, I was.at home on 
furlough. My people at that time were living in Mar- 
shall County, Alabama, on the northern side of the Tea- 
nessee River. About ten days before the expiration of 
my leave of absence we were alarmed by the sudden ap- 
pearance in our neighborhood of the notorious Ben Harris 
and his gang of marauders. Knowing that if we were 
caught we would in all probability share the fate of many 
others who had. been killed by this murderer, I, together 
with James M. Roden, F. M. Roden, and Porter en, 
sought refuge in. Buck Island, where Ben Roden had 
already driven his cattle, and constructed arude cabin for 
the shelter of himself and family in case of necessity, 
and in order bg mutter his cattle from being stolen by 
various parties of foragers. 

* At this place of concealment we were joined by old 
Mr. Ben en himself, shortly after we arrived there. 
We remained here in sup security until the morn- 
ing of December 27, when, about two o’clock, we were 
aroused from our sleep by a knocking at the door and a 
demand for our sutrender. To our dismay,-we found 
that we were in the hands of Ben Harris! 

‘*He demanded to know the place where we had con- 
cealed our boat; and we were promised our lives if we 
would aid him and his men in raising the boat, which we 
had sunk, and ferrying the stock from the island to the 


north bank of the river. He was accompanied by a 
— of men in the uniform of United States cav- 
a 


“* After we had accotnplished this work we were taken 
a few hundred yards down the river-bank, and were then 
informed that we had to be shot. It so happened that 
old Mr. Roden had long been acquainted with Captain 
Harris, and he asked him to step aside that he might 
speak with him privately; but his plea for our lives was 
in vain.* When he returned he told us that our case Was 
hopeless, and that we were condemned to be shot, and we 
all then saw that the object. of Harris in sliooting us was 
to prevent it being known, when the war might be over, 
that he had‘ taken: cattle and property belonging to Mr. 

* Harris and his gang were not enlisted in the Union army. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. : 
g Bensan, Avgust 18, 1897. 
A nice little German girl, innocent of any | svete in- 


pervading 
Her father, who 


he first ~ on which she —— outside of the 
door, a demand was made upon for a police permit, 
which she had never heard of before. ext day, after 
school hours, she went‘to the police magistrate of dis- 
trict, and had to wait an hour and a in a room where 
all the windows were closed on a hot day in June. “When 
her turn came she was asked her name, her age, a certif- 
icate 6f her baptism, and other evidences of a respectable 
character. In addition to answering a list of questions 
she wae, compelled to produce a formal written applica- 
tion from her father certifying that this little girl was not 
likely to prove a dangerous element of the community. 
Had she mn seeking an office where dynamiters were 
expected to apply, the police could not have been more 
careful. They took her deposition and that of her father, 
but evidently thought that this was not enough, for on 
the same evening ap a police t with sword and 
helmet, who catled father out os apt if he was 
7 


really the person referred to ir. this b application. 
tis maite ly, and now the little 


sel Saneekh an eeenal the thought. of bei bi 
ri ju ww at to ng able 
to nie for the first time in the Thiergarten along with her 
school friends. So she started next day, but was promptly 
arrested because she had not yet received the corrobora- 
tive sanction of the imperial police authorities, whose of- 
fice is in the heart of the baek of the Emperor's 

ace. It was very emba’ for the little girl to 

ve a crowd of street boys make fun of her, for I regret 
to say Vest popeg German boys do not display that chiv- 
alry tow: defenceless women which the much wearing 
of swords mi lead a stranger to expect. In fact, I am 
inclined to think that an American fist is more useful in 
this respect than all the sabres that clank along the Berlin 


vements. 

The little girl cried and went home to wait for an o 
Ete shown dooms pegs gurs qiped for a long trip 
into ty—a journe might.be compared to going 
from Qecentral Park to the City Hall. 

When she arrived at the central police station she found 
the place crowded with applicants.of.all kinds, and she 
had to wait there two hours until a policeman in uniform 


she was sharp] 
ae again “4 


The color of her eyes and of her hair, the shape of her 


her that evening. 
i ehild cried herself into a fever, and of course the 


eee arte, Gian tat ovalion ioe of police . 


notoriety. At nine o’clock that ev 


t acquiring an interest 


The City Library of Berlin has just published a cata- 
pone Se es ee it in 1892 by the late Dr. 
Friedidader. The German papers spoke of this as the 
most complete collection of documents bearing upon the 
liberal movement culminating in the revolution of 1848. 
Of course I hastened to make use of an op) nity of- 
fered to me by a Berlin alderman to inspect this treasure, 
and discovered, to my 


who would otherwise anticipate new historical wealth in 
this so-much advertised collection 


PovuuTNry BIGELOW. 


A GREAT GRAIN AND CATTLE MARKET. 
TRE rent tural area in the United States tribu- 
tary to pont is P 


spread, covering many States and applying to all manner 
of lture. The good effects are not confined to rural 
parton ot fala ieeeh Std of fare poodecs i ooue 
‘0 grea of farm uce Db 

commercial harvest is own, calculated to give a % 
pk to its business interests lacking, in many cases, for sev- 

With this Eronperkty po genesals it is difficult. for one 
section to establish a just claim to particular notice. Such 
section however,and the conditions therein are more 
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million bushels of 

sold it centsa bushel. This year it will 
produce 600 million bushels, and will sell it for 17 cents or 


and cattle are not the only things being sold at a hand-. 
some profit from this area. Kansas Valley is noted 
for its potatoes. Potatoes are plenty in the Kansas Val- 
ley scarce elsewhere, hence three times as much is 
pes | pe! them this rs as rs 
railroad yards Chicago car- 
pebes, Sioa the Kansas Valley, for hee 50 cents a 
are likewise tiful here and scarce elsewhere. One 
man near A’ , Kansas, sold his apple crop from 185 
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SKAGWAY—THE STARTING-POINT FOR MINERS GOING OVER WHITE PASS TRAIL 


A VIEW OF DYEA. 


a - 


LANDING PASSENGERS AND BAGGAGE IN SCOWS AT DY. 





KLONDIKE MINERS AND THEIR GREAT CAMP AT SKAGWAY, AUGUST 12. 


ON THE WAY TO THE KLONDIKE GOLD-FIELDS—SCENES AT DYEA AND SKAGWAY, ALASKA. 
From Psorocrarus By Caprarx Joux Invine anp La Rocus. 

















~ NEWS FROM THE KLONDIKE. 


LETTER AND ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “HARPER’S WEEKLY’S’’’ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
OUT AT VICTORIA FOR THE GOLD-FIELDS. 


IL—FITTING 


Vicroria, B. C., August 15. 

HE streets of leisurely Victoria are thronged with 
strange men, and is an earnest look on their 

faces and a firmness in their step. When the 

sealers return each autumn there is another crowd, 

but not like this. Victoria has never seen this crowd 
before. They are the kind of men who ate the pioneers 
in every new country; men from every station of life, 
but all of one mind, actuated by one purpose. are 
‘buying horses, and watching men who in front of stpres 
explain the ‘‘diamond ## are igs. thick, 
warm woollens; belts that go around the waist, with flaps 
that button down over little compartments ; little of 
buckskin, with gathering-strings at the top; heavy iton- 


shoes, made 
in the likeness of 
nothing in the 
heavens above or 
the earth beneath, 
but strong, dura- 
ble, and suited for 
the purpose in 
view; and moc- 
casins of movose- 
hide, with socks 
as thick 1s a man’s 
hand and that 
reach to the knee. 
The moccasins are 
big enough for 

































of such as these. 


rican. Klon- 
dike! magic word, 
that is possessing 
men so that they 
think and talk of 
nothing else. Vic- 
‘toria sells mittens 
and hats and coats 





















Flour and 


are sold only for 
Klondike. } Roe 





not ** waitio 
for not goin ‘not ge 
must be a rarity.  F ‘not exist inthis town 
a3 have been able to discover in one week's time. min 






Boys who at other times might be - 
dent, now, with a look of wonder, point say, “ He’s 
going to Klondike!” It’s a distinction to be a Klondiker. 

Even here the bigness of the undertaking is realized. 
A ee eee me by the hand and said: ‘I 
wish you success. Any one who has the courage to start 
there deserves every bit.” It may be a business man, an 
editor, or the man who stands at your back at the hotel 
table. All are alike interested—all who could, have gone 
with the first rush; and those who can, are going ‘‘ in the 
spring.” They doubt if one can get in now before it freezes 
tight; and they may be right when they say that hun- 
dreds if not thousands of men with their outfits at the 
Chilkoot and White passes will camp there all winter, un- 
able to get across, 

When I left New York there were still two distinct 
routes to Dawson. That by water cid St. Michael at the 
mouth of the Yukon, thence up that river in flat-bottomed 
steamer seventeen hundred miles. The other was over- 
land across the Chilkoot Mountains to the lakes which 
form the head-waters of the Yukon, the distance being 
much less, but involving no less expense, and with a large 
proportion-of hardship and danger. The latter I chose, 
with what wisdom no one can tell until the horses are on 


the trail that leads from Skagway Bay, on Lynn Canal, 


- up over the big mountain. 
Ami the conflicting and confusing reports but one 





SUPPLIES WAITING AT VICTORIA TO BE LOADED FOR 
KLONDIKE. 


two or three pairs — 


ouly for Klondike. - 
tea and coffee;, 


the singsong of the Chinaman the ear will catch the sound 
2” a 


thing appeared certain—the passes were congested with the 
baggage of hundreds of men struggling to get through, 
with the rates for packing going up daily like the mercury 
on an August morning, while the native packers were 
poss no headway on the thousands of tons of miuers’ 
supplies. 
telegraph reserved state-room to Dyea, and space 
for freight and for six horses to go by the steamer Jslander, 
pang, from Victoria Au- 
5 und due at Dyea 
the 20th. This will allow 
one-month for the trip to 
Dawson, and as much more 
time as a possible late fall 


give. 
ictoria is awakening to 
ice sp of a sea 
a blunt, , yet agreeable 
fact. Circle Gity and Ju- 
neau, where the gold has 
hitherto been mined, are in 
American territory, and so 
Seattle has practically mo- 
nopolized the Alaska outfit- 
ting business, But Klon- 
dike River is in Canadian 
territory, and the laws that 
govern the Dominion apply 
as well to its remotest cor- 
ner, and every miner’s out- 
fit that goes across the in- 
ternational line, whether 
from Circle City or from 
Chilkoot Pass, owes a duty. Why, then, should not Vic- 
toria and Vancouver do the business for Klondike, and 
thereby save the miners the duties? Some wide-awake 
business men answered the question by at once despatch- 
ing a man to Seattle to purchase an outfit and to ascertain 
the prices. 

That same firm inform me that since the Portland came 
down with her load of Klondike gold they have outfitted 
some three hundred and fifty men. I had no idea so 
coniplete an outfit could be had here. Everything in the 
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TYPES OF KLONDIKERS, 
A Group representing Scotland, Ireland, and France. 


way of clothing and supplies is to be bought at a fair price 

both here and at Vancouver. A miner intending to go to 

Klondike has the alternative either of buying on the 

American side and paying duty, or of buying here. Gov- 

ernment has been established, and I am assured by the 

collector of this port, Mr, Milne, that should miners prefer 
to bring their outfits across the line they will be accorded 
precisely the same treatment at Dawson or Tagish Lake 
as in Victoria or Montreal. ‘There is but one law for 
every part of the Dominion of Canada. We do not want 
to be severely strict with the miners, but you know how 
much easier it is to relax than totighten.” And I can say 
that there is no harass- 
ing of those who cross 
the line with their or- 
dinary personal effects 
to buy their supplies 
and miners’ outfit bere. 

. It is going hard with 
those American cities 
which have hitherto 
had the whole busi- 
ness of outfitting, but 
it should be borne in 

. mind the next news 
may be of bigger 
finds on American soil. 
Events are moving in 
such rapid succession 
that it is simply bewil- 
dering. and one rubs 
one’s eyes to make sure - 
that it is not all a 
pleasant-dream. Fa- 
miliar spots and even 
old friends have the 
same unreal look. 

What does it mean? 
Some men have been 


course ex: 
Sixteen of them. : 


days. One man, ev 


digging with shovels into the earth and filling. targe pans, 
and with water washing off the lighter material, leaving 
some héavy yellow metal which, when gathered in bags 
and old coats, made a load that several men could ret lift. 
This came down from there three or four weeks ago. 
Now vessels and men and horses and «dogs are set in vio- 
lent motion in the direction whence it came. Surely, 
that is a strange power the yellow metal has! 





AN EVERY-DAY SCENE AT VICTORIA DOCK. 
Carpenters making Scows for lightering the Freight at Skagway Bay (White Pass). 


No one who has not set out to get together all that a 
man will need for the space Of ten or twelve months, sc that 
he may call on no one cise for material assistance, has any 
idea of the time required. The most inyportant item on 
the hist is good advice—take plenty of it—ihough expe- 
rience is better than that. One does not fully comprehend 
the helplessness of average mankind until he meets some 
of these men on the streets, ‘Scores of men here would 
never have gotten one inch to the northward of the town 
of Victoria without the help of others. Two men in three 
virtually are carried by the odd man. - They are without 
practical experience; it is pitiful to see them groping, like 
the blind, trying to do this thing or that, hnving no notion 
of what it is to plan and to have the ends fit like a dove- 
tail. Iasked a Frenchman from Ontario how he. meant 
to.get over the pass—was he taking a horse? ‘‘Oh no; 


steamer te broug 
a recent private letter from Dyea toa ey > outfitter: 
** For Heaven's sake, if you have any influence to pre- 


Some queer outfits have gone North in the last few 
tly a person of means as well as 
leisure, has taken, among other things, one case of thirty- 


two pairs of moccasins, one case of pipes, one caze of 


shoes, two Irish setters, a bull pup, and a lawn-tennis set. 
He ig not a trader, but going ‘‘ just for a jolly good 
time, you know.” Another man is taking an enormous 
ox, and he created a sensation leading it through town 
with a pack-saddle on its back. He intends to eat it. 
Wise man! Some say we shall have to eat our horses. 

Boats of every conceivable sort are being taken up since 
the réports have come down that boat.timber is very 
scarce, as well as high in price. Some of these may be ail 
right, but some that are shown here—well, maybe the 
are the kind a man packed over at a cost of ninety dol- 
lars, only to find that he could have bought the timber 
there for half. er 

I had built to order, from plans that I drew, a lumber- 
man’s bateau twenty-three feet long, five feet beam, eigh- 
teen inches width on the bottom, five and a half feet over- 
hang in front, and four feet at the stern, the bottom bein 
of three-quarter-inch cedar, the sides of five-eighth an 
one-half inch stuff, It is, in fact, an extreme type of dory, 
a perfect rough-water boat, its flaring sides preventing the 
boarding of waves, its narrow botiom enabling it to pass 
through a narrow channel. It is easily handled with either 





SOME KLONDIKERS AND A HORSE-DEALER ON THE DOCK 
AT VICTORIA. 
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VISTING A PACK-HORSE ABOARD A STEAMER AT 
VICTORIA FOR DYEA. 


pole, paddies, or oars. It is so constructed that the sheer 
strake may be removed, converting it into a canoe, or it can 
be built up fora heavicr load. J have calculated that one 
ton will sink it a foot.- Its actual load will be much less. 
But reports are discouraging about boats. The trails up 
the mountains are reported so nurrow and tortuous that 
long pieces cannot be carried over. In that case I can 
cut the boat into sections. It may never get over. Hun- 
dreds of boats are said to be left behind. News is con- 
tradictory, when to be had at all. It is unsafe to leave 
any precaution untaken. The same rule applies to horses. 
No one here for a moment says I have too many, though 
I have more for the amount to be carried than any other 
outfit that has left Victoria thus far. : 

The moment I could get accounts at all authentic from 
the coast papers it was cvident that the hope of getting 
over vid Chilkoot was slight. White Pass, leading up the 
Skagway by a much easier trail, had just been opened to 
the summit. It was not known that horses could get all 
the way. But it is now shown that White Pass is the trail 
for horses, though Chilkoot can profitably take them as far 
as the steep incline, over which no horse can go. Dyea, 
at the beginning of the Chilkoot trail, is but four miles 
from Sk ay, aud though booked for Dyea, my stuff 
will go off at Skagway. 

The horses that are being brought into Victoria, alleged 

to be pack-horses, amuse every one greatly. Such ambu- 
lating bone-yards, the infirm and decrepit, those afflicted 
with spavins, the spring-halt, and with ribs like the sides of a 
whiskey-cask and hips to hang hatson! With their droop- 
ing heads and listless tails. they are pictures of misery. Yet 
— are being bought to pack over the hardest kind of 
trail. Why, some of them at the Hudson Bay Company's 
wharf | as if a good feed of oats would either break 
their backs or make them-sag beyond remedy, while their 
legs seem barely able to support their bodies. They are 
brought in from all quarters, They have till now been 
without value or price. Pay athe dollars up is the 
invariable price asker, and it is ludicrous to see some of 
their owners, who would have fainted in their tracks at 
the sight of five dollars, now, when you ask the price, 
shift about, swallow once or twice, and say ‘‘ Twenty- 
five dollars.” ‘* Thirty dollars” means that the owner has 
a pretty fair horse, probably an old packer; but “‘ twenty- 
tive” dollars now in Victoria means that much clear profit, 
and they have plenty of takers. The pack saddles are 
bought for from five to six dollars, without lash-ropes, but 
with the extra cinch. In front of the saddlery stores groups 
of intending miners watch some old-timer explaining the 
mysteries of the ‘‘diamond” hitch. A man is a tender- 
foot out here until he can throw the diamond hitch, the 
only hitch that will hold a load on the horse's back. The 
squaw hitch, however, does for side packs, and is simple. 

It is rare amusement to a tenderfoot getting together 
a pack-train. A little knowledge of horses helps, but I 
suppose ove should not expect too much. As long as 
one’s pack-train looks positively no worse than one’s 
neighbor's he dves not mind. Although he may have a 
spotied cayuse as big as a sheep alongside a fifteen hand 
rawboned roan mare, no one is expected to do aby better 
with the time and material at command. Victorians be- 
lieve that next spring there will be a wholly better lot of 
horses; they «lo not believe the present supply of wrecks will 
last any longer. My packers consist of a black with a bone- 
spavin which causes him to throw his leg crossways when 
he trots; his mate isa-small bay pony, narrow-chested; then 
there isa white-faced “pinto,” a large roan mare, and a bully 
little packer nearly two feet lower than the old roan. Her 
name is Nelly, the only name I could get of any of my 
horses. They make a brave show with their new pack- 
saddles and coile of new lash-ropes. 

How to handle this formidable outfit was a question, 
until [ ran afoul of two fellows bound also to Dawson. 
I met thenr and sized them up on the train over. They 
wese with a contingent from Detroit. Jim McCarron had 
been a trooper in the Seventh United Statea Cavalry, and 
young Burghart was travelling on his ability to cook, 
being a professional baker. Jim was used to handling 
horses, though he did not pretend to know 
how to pack any more than I did. 

Burghart did claim he could bake bread. 
L asked him if he thought we were going 
to live on nothing but bread. These two 
men were each intending to take but one 
herse. These they bought in Victoria. 

hen we joined forces for Klondike on 
the following conditions: they were to 
take entire charge of my horses, and were 
to undertake to put my whole outfit across 
the pass. Then, while I put together my 
boat, and another for them, they would 
pack the eight horses for their own outfit. 

In the way of food-supplies, the dealers 
here have long lists of canned goods, from 
which all tastes can be suited. But it is 
best to stick as closely as possible to 
the merest essentials. Lumbermen know 
what a man can live and grow fat on out- 
of-doors, and so doea the United States 
army. There is something about pork, 
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flour, beans, and tea that makes it easy to addsthe rest. 
As to clothing, rabber hip-boots and an oil-skin cout are 
necessary. For the long co'd winter, misapprehension 
exists. best qualified to express an opinion sa: 
there is nothing better than a decr-skin coat with hood, 
The essentials are lightness as well as warmth, especially 
when travelling. Afterwards one should havea fur robe; a 
bag ix preferred. Arctic hare is best, but very expensive; 
lynx is said to be next best. I was fortunate indeed 
to pick up even a marmot-skin robe, nine feet long and 
six wide, lined with a blanket. If a deer-skin coat Is not 
to be procured, one can get the regulation Hudson Bay 
Company’s blanket-coat, or capote, reaching to the knees. 
The rest of the suit includes a knit toque, » woollen sash 
of bright colors; lexsther mittens lined with wool; arctic 
oversocks over thick boots, or else ** duffle” socks inside 
of moose-hide moccasins. 

A small two-and-a-half point knap blanket, blue or 
white, may be procured, and this may be cut iu squares, 
two of which may serve us leggings in absence of over- 
socks, being folded around aad tied around the leg below 
the knee und above the foot. The other squares are 
wrapped loosely around the foot, or else shaped into socks, 
the work being done by Indian squaws; hence the name, 
Siwash” socks. The foot-gear must be loose and plenti- 
ful. A miner lately returned from three years on the 
Yukon told me he Leet one large sack for nothing but 


foot-gear. 

On the advice of Inspector Harper of the Northwestern 
Mounted Police, who is taking twenty men to Dawson, 
I added two suits of fine Balbriggan underwear to be worn 
underneath the woollens, and a shirt of buckskin. A cap 
of lynx or other light fur could not be procured. He also 
advised the use of loose lisle gloves inside the mittens, 
which enables the hand to be comfortably withdrawn from 
the mitten in very cold weather. For rough work, as hand- 
ling a raft or using tools, a stouter glove of buckskin, 
very loose, would wear better. As regards the loose glove, 
this agrees with Caspar Whitney’s experience in the 
extreme north of Canada, or the Barren Grounds east of 
the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River,in winter. Most peo- 

le buy the complete Jum- 
bien Ae Mackinaw suit, of 
vest and trousers, to which 
may be added a_heav 
Mackinaw sbirt, with hig 
collar. The gayer patterns 
seen in the Eastern lumber- 
camps are seldom sold here, 

Many are taking in sleds 
and dogs. Some splendid 
St. Bernurds are going up. 
Dogs are expensive. None 
suitable can be had here at 
any price, while those for 
the use of the Mounted Po- 
ern yea. nen from eastward, 
cost as much expres- 
po, eliang would cost 
to buy. The sleds or sleighs, 
to one who is accustomed 
to the Indian toboggan, 
whether the flat upturned 
board or the New Bruns- 
wick kind with cedar sides 
and beech shoes, seem need- 
leasly heavy. They are 
seven feet long, about six- 
teen inches wide, with a 
height of six inches. The 
bow is slightly upturned, 
and the top, of four longi- 
tudinal pine slats, rests upon four cross-frames of ash, 
with ash runners shod with two inch steel shoes. 

The steamer Bristol was chartered on a few days’ 
notice, and advertised to sail several days before our 
boat. She is a large steel vessel, employed as a collier. 
She was hauled into the outer wharf, and the carpenters 
went aboard with scantling and converted her entire hold 
into stalls two feet in width for horses, and there were 
stalls on deck and hay on top of that. Rough bunks were 
put in, filling every available spot on the ship. It was a 
scene on the dock such: as Victoria had never seen before. 
Scores of men at work building scows, with which to 
lighter the freight ashore at Skagway, loading the bags 
containing the miners’ supplies, and hoisting one by one 
the five or six hundred horses aboard. It characterizes 
the haste with which the crush has had to be met that, 
after leaving, the ship is said to have returned to port to 
adjust her top load, after a delay of four days, during 
which time the poor animals were crowded in close rows, 
with no chance to lie down, and, below, not even chance 
to breathe. The men were hardly better off than the 
horses, two of which are of my outfit, in charge of 
the boy Burghart. On account of these delays—which 
culminated in a meeting of indignant passengers on the 
dock—we who have engaged to go on the good steamer 
Islander, Captain John Irving, will get there as soon as or 
sooner than they. 

As I conclude the account of the preliminary work, we 
are all aboard the Jslander. She has left her wharf at Vic- 
toria, to the sqund of cheer after cheer from dense crowds, 
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which have taken possession of every vantage-ground. 
‘lhe stalwart forms of the Mounted Police, truly a mag- 
niticent looking body of men, uke the crowd, and cheer 
after cheer go up for them. are bo more lusty 
shouts than those given by thirty-six small boys perched 
in a row on the ridge- pole of the wharf ont 
the water. ‘‘ Three cheers for the Mounted Police!” a 

** Three cheers for Klondike !” 

There are sad faces abourd, and a tear moistens the eye 
of more than one hardened miner who is leaving wife 
and family behind. But we co be because of the 
cheering crowd, for, as Jim remarks, it would seem pretty 
blue if there had been nobody here. 


THE PRESENT ROUTES, 

1. Vid St, Michael. This is the cusiest, and all who 
cannot rough it should go this i 

2. Vid Lynn Canal. Two trails—viz., (a) The Chil- 
koot trail. From Dyea, at the hend of Lynn Canal, the 
trail starts over Chilkoot. This is the oldest route, It is 
most easily made in spring, when sleds can be used over 
the snow. In summer horses can be used advantageously 
to the foot of the famous i slope. 

(b) The White Pass Trait, : i cones trail oo 
been opened by a lower pass from Skagwa up t 
caaeen f sixteen miles to the east, thence to Tagioh ke, 
where the Canadian customs officers are located. This 
trail is available for horses all the way, and is not much 
further than eid Chilkoot. It has been reported bad in 
places, on account of rains; nevertheless, it is the best, 
while even if it has not been improved by corduroy in 
parts (as is reported) it will be rendered paseable for the 
spring rush. 
8. Stickeen Trail. I was advised by several persons 
that as soon as it becomes available this is the best route. 
The trail, concerning the location of which the several new 
maps are at variance, leads from Telegraph on the Stickeen 
River, which must be ascended in boats. ‘The last bout up 
is chartered by private P ange consequently it is not 
available this year; but the trail is over a rolling grassy 
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country, 150 miles to Teslin Lake. As soon as more boats 

are built for the Stickeen it should be a favorite route; it 

— agg around all the bad rapids but one—Five-Finger 
pids, 

4. The Taku River Trait from Juneau is practically the 
same as the last, but is not opencd. 

5. The Trait vid Edmonton, ‘This is the route taken by 
the Hudson Bay Company's men. It follows the Peace 
River eventually into the Mackenzie, and thence there is 
a carry of about seventy miles to the waters of Porcupine 
River. According to the Hudson Bay Factor at Winni- 
peg, this route is only available at present during the last 
two weeks of June and the first two weeks in July. The 
route isdown the Porcupine to its junction with the Yukon. 
But this is 800 miles below Dawson, with a stiff current 
against one. The intention is to turn to the southward, 
and, by a trail to be cut of not over 125 miles, to strike 
the head-waters of Klondike. 

6. The Dalton Trail. This trail is at present known only 
by the trader Dalton. It is said he does not encourage 
exploration. It leads north from near Lynn Canal, near 
Five - Finger Rapids, near mouth of Peily River, One 
man started in with a herd of cattle, and it is said Dal- 
ton came up with a gun and thought there might be some 
other trail over better for the cattle, and he hel the 
man look for one. The reason for this is not known. 
One man is said to have reported that Dalton did a little 
illicit trading with the Indians, and Dalton hit him over 
the head with his revolver. Tappan ADNEY. 


A GREAT CAMP OF AROTIC 
GOLD-HUNTERS. 


THERE is no good landing at Dyea; everything must be 
taken off the steamers in flat-bottomed scows, and landed 
at low tide on the rocky shore. The tide comes in at 
Dyea as it does in the Bay of Fundy, the water rushing 
in swiftly, and reaching a’ height of twenty-five feet, 
Most of those who have been landed there this summer 
have had their outfits damaged by water, and not a few 
have lost part of their ions by the cudden rush of 
the returning flood -tidé! before they could laboriously 
carry their goods above high-water mark. 

Skagway is only four miles from Dyea, but it can be 
reached solely by water, as a high mountain-side that runs 
clear down to the sea separates the two. Skagway has a 

landing-place, ‘and as it is the starting-point for the 

ite Puss trail, ithas become the headquarters of the 
miners who are swarming in by every steamer. At last 
accounts Skagway had 3500 people, and the town was 
laid out in regular strects, lined on each side with the 
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MAP SHOWING THE EXISTING AND PROPOSED PARKS OF NEW YORK CITY, 


Good order has been 
it no theft or other 
— and pow ag een ar pene fs : held in ae = 
nowledge ; ’s-4iderees are swift 
sure. One of the pn te Tecent inciden . 


than 


parts 
corduroy-road over eight miles of swampy ground. With 
this pat in such condition that a pack-horse can go 
over it to Lake Lindeman, thirty miles from Skagway, 
most of the men now at tide-water ought to reach the 
Yukon before winter sets in.- 


SMALL PARKS AND PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PLAY-GROUNDS. 








dao New Yi 


pripen. 8 
h t. It aged goo deal ut not om 





as paid for i 

if the lesson has been fairly signs seem to 
show that it has. 
‘Everything takes ten years,” said Abram 8. Hewitt 
at the first session of the Advisory Committee on Small 
Parks, of which he is the chairman. It was when he was 
Mayor, and through his active championship, that the 
small —_ law was passed, authorizing the construction 
of parks for the people where the need was indicated 
4 the congestion of the population below 155th Street. 
he need was there, but we had not yet learned the lesson 
of the gutter. The first and for a long time the only 
park that was laid out under the act aimed at getting rid 
of a bad tenement block rather than at giving the children 
me too bad 
to be borne, and it was wi out. It was only in the 
going that we saw the full bearings of it. By that time 
our eyes had been o ‘It is your park, boys and 
girls,” said the t of the Park Board at the formal 
— this summer, and the square rang with their 
1 he was rather surprised; he come to 

speak to their elders. It was the awakening. The ten 
years’ apprenticeship was ended. There sat a com- 
mission, appointed by Mayor Strong, and with Mr. Hewitt 
at its to make the most out of the law that gave 
a million dollars a year for breathing-spaces for the 


very first thing the commission did was to declare 

the point of view of the children its own. Already a 
spec at passed at the instance of the Gilder Tenemeiit- 
ouse Committee of two years before, which provided 
for the laying out of two small parks in (he most denze!y 
tenement district on the East Side, had directed 


ublie school should be ecagied tiencuborth in New 
Fork without an open-air play- ; but-as Ag there 
was neither small park nor play-ground. Con- 
demnation proceedings were on foot to secure the first. 
and were hastened by the active assistance of the Good 
Government clubs, so that the work of demolishing the 


"five rise ar a ay ag embraced in the two parks is now 


school play-ground law had proved 
a enures of xity, and A pl tm had been delayed. 
The size of the play-ground was not fixed. It had,of course, 
to be big enough Tor 


real play 
ground, the minimum of thirty square feet per pup 
which o. have oteied upon in England, seemed little 
enough. t it is hardly adhered to there,and in New 
York, where there are nm two thousand children, and 


someti three thousand, in one school, that was out of 
the porno aig A full-sized basebull-field would have to go 
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with each school, and in the crowded districts, where play- 

grounds are most needed, that would be impossible. In this 

perplexity the school-builders had turned to the roof of 

the -house as cay abr inet ys Undeniably there 

was fresh air up there. f gardens were everywhere 

pena Sey favor. Why not roof play-grounds as well? 
sudcess. 


sa been tried, and with 

committee on small had been busy with its 
preliminary labors of inquiry. It had had a large map 
prepared, showing the location of existing parks, and of 


— provided for under the Small Parks Act or by spe- 


the districts where there was trouble with the young, 
where fought with the police or with one another, 
and ings unpleasant generally. bi were mighty 
instructive Age While not always willin 

had 


peng fb whe to 








** They have no other 
was the verdict from the 






built upon, pak fe ceeey new Sian are more bo 
and chance for them to play.” Out of such i- 
tions, with their inevitable irritation and gnawing sense of 
injury in the boy—who is arrested for the wrong him, 
not dome by him, as he well knows—grows the “ tongh,” 
whose chief ambition it is, when he gets big to 
gag iceman who stands for rverted social 
er. 



















orderly people.” ) 
comm who did not remember the day when Tomp- 


once. 
These police reports were recorded on the map—the 


areas. of more need turbulence in red; the merely 
pa ccigy where as it was all about ball-playing, in 
hen a list of the new schools for which sites have 


= chosen by the Board of Education was obtained, and 
they were marked down on. the 
that was done it became clear that the school was the way 
out. Where the need of play-grounds was indicated 


: schools were planned or being built. Naturally so; they 


were there because the children were there. Down in the 
congested district between the Hook and the Bowery, where 
the two small parks are under way, and where the police 
had marked out three distinct storm-centres, nine great 
new schools were or would shortly be going up; and 
strung along the edge of the ball-playing region in. the 
Twenty-seventh Precinct were seven, all of them with 

lay-grounds on roof or surface. What need of looking 
further? There seemed to be no sense in for 
play-ground sites, with these already ont.) The 
thing that was wanted was to secure their use to the 

bile. Schools are in session only five days in the week, 
Dustag:the idle oven hours, when the boy whom the 


tenement home repels is being male into a “tough” by. 


should be the general my ERE reoieation gered out 
of school-hours, If on roof, it be turned into a 


map too. The moment: 


_ ehi 
suaded to give his manhood suffra 
ft ites bike 





sage roof garden, where father and mother could go with 
the children after supper. There might be a band in the . 


any concert of the Philharmonic was ever more thorongh- 
ly appreciated than that amateur band by the tired toilers 
on the East Broadway roof, or did the listeners, young 
and old, more real - Itis not.a slight thing io put 
into those weary lives a touch of the beauty and grace 
they have never known, for hope comes with them. |) 


school, with the two nd-floor - nds—the let- 
om it — it will be the hand- 




























reason to believe, will uccept it upon jis merits. Fifty- 
six great schools are planned now, cod more are com- 


ard undoing the old wrong were ped boa A — — 
at nothing bet- - 


Mayor Strong’s administration has 
done much for New York, but nots 


| Waring's 
combination push-cart market - ground —busi- 
ness.in the morning, fun in the con 


pat promises 
even: to yield the eity a interest on the investment, 
may be for next. It is sure to come. A new era 


template the child’s asa imate of his school- 
. dng. ‘* Crime,” aid" Tent ath, "years ago, ‘is in 
psa largely a question of athletics.” ‘So with citizen. 


government. Until we give the child back his 
we need not expect that he shall be easily per- 
ge to us who withheld 

Jacosp A. Rus. - 
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TYPICAL NEW SCHOOLS FOR NEW YORK CITY WITH OPEN-AIR PLAY-GROUNDS. —([Skr Pack 903. ] 
Ano uitEcT C. B. J. SNYDER, SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHOOoL-BUILDING. 

en ; ties oh ai Inside Ontside Roof 
} € Location of School. | Play-Ground. Piny-Gronnd. Play-Groand. 
i Bs Ps “¢3 | Square Feet. | Square Feet. Square Feet. 
| 1. Grammar-Schoo!, Henry Street, between Gatharine and Oliver Streets .............. seas spe aiynrameeewisehewswuted 11,229 2.928 8,639 
| 2. Grammar-School, Southwest Corner of Suffolk and Rivington raced Sem 6k ale wale dws eaten ‘ttceehhmekbes ase he. cawaie | 11,574 8,955 7,665 
| 8. Grammar-School, 109th Street, West of NINN sic ola t ats Die wh oinn <c.e cBb5 4 oeau ca GpucesSene oreccewecd 13,670 18,650 o 

4. Main Entrance to Grammar-School, Hester Street, between Orchard and Ludlow Strects..............00.00cccecee ee 10,996 6.424 12,206 

5. Grammar-School, a Street, between Forsyth NE SMD IIR i. 5 noes oc nncseeusa soseesdeedvbesennes 12,565 2.77 10.787 

6. Grammar-School. Enst road way—Scammel, POOREY, DUNT ADOMUONDOTE TRICTIS, wooo ccc csp ecccccsceccsccccecsecencec 11,014 5,040 8.848 
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THE UNIVERSITY GROUNDS, FROM THE NORTH. 


A WESTERN CITY OF. LEARNING—THE GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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A WESTERN CITY OF LEARNING. - 


iversity of California, whose existence was first 
RBs ra the extention of the majority of the dwellers 
on the Atlantic slope by the remar success of its track 


to substitute for its present shabby collection of buildings 
a harmonious group, worthy of what one of the most 
eminent of American arch 
tiful sive on earth for the —— of a university. 

The grounds of the Un 
acres on the western slopes of pily 
rising from an almost level campus to the top of a domi- 
nating hill nearly 900 feet high, Back of this the chain 
of foothills mounts to a height of more than 1800 feet. 
Looking westward, the eye ranges over streets, 
groves, villas, and ens to the superb Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, studded with islands, and sparkling with the light 
of noon or chameleonlike in its changing tints under the 
sunset. Beyond are the bold masses of the city and the 
purple slopes of Tamalpais. Through the centre of the 
picture the Golden Gate reveals the immensity of the Pa- 
cific, and upon the farthest horizon, like the sails of dis- 
tant fishing-boats, appear the rocky islets of the Faral- 
lones, invisible from the Cliff House in Sau Francisco, but 
plainl rceptible from this commanding é¢levation, al- 
though fteen miles further away. 

Heretofore the development of the artistic possibilities 
of this noble site has been hampered not —_. by the un- 
familiarity of most of the Regents with questions of taste, 
but by those wretched pecuniary rations that are 
the bane of almost all modern art. Although the Uni- 
versity of California has become one of the richest institu- 
tions of the country, with resources whose capitalized 
value is over $8,000,000, and an annual income, not in- 
cluding the receipts of its professional schools in San 
Francisco, of about $300,000, which, with the new per- 
manent taxes voted by the last slature, will be here- 
after over $400,000 without tuition fees, its needs al- 
ways outrun its means. It has over 150 names on the 
salary rolls of its literary and scientific colleges ; and its 
students-are multiplying at such a rate that they have 
overflowed all permanent accommodations, and made it 
ne to find shelter for the surplus in tents. The 
U rani of California makes no attempt to provide 
homes for its students, Its buildings are devoted entirely 
to instruction and research; but even for those purposes 
the limit of elasticity has been reached, and the walls can- 
not be nor the students compressed to make 
room for atother entrant. Whenever a new structure has 


stre' a dollar to its ultimate. limit the Regents have 
But in their businesslike 


ne st r oe eg Rem 
the money at their disposal as far as possible towa: 
satisfying S needs of the studen 


the actual and on ts 
they have unconsciously drifted and further from 
all artistic ideals. The beautiful and harmonious archi- 
tecture at Stanford has lately served to stimulate a whole- 
some discontent with the discord at Berkeley. 

Fortanately the eyils of piecemeal, hand-to-mouth con- 
struction were realized before it was too late. Mr. B. R. 
Maybeck, a young architect whose striking individual- 
ity is stamped upon several of the newer residences of 
Berkeley, is an instructor in architectural drawing in 
the university. erwes any cong Pye wretched crazy quilt 
of discordant buildings that disfigured the beautiful site, 
there took form in his mind the image of an ideal uni- 
versity —a noble architectural harmony, in which art 

should blend with nature, unmarred by a single false note. 

His dream was one of pure beauty; there was no con- 

sideration of cost in it, any more than in the mind of 

Aladdin when he ordered his attendant genie to create him 

a palace. There was no thought of whether these build- 

ings‘should surpsss those of this or that other institution. 

The only question was how the most ideally perfect home 

for a university could be built on the Berkeley hills if 

means and time were unlimited. 

There happened to be a new Regent just at this time— 
Mr. J. B. Heinstein, a graduate of the university, of the 
class of 1873. “Mr. Reinstein felt, as everybody was begin- 
ning to feel, the shabbiness of the grounds and buildings 
at Berkeley, but, unlike most others, he set promptly to 
work to improve them. Mr. Maybeck’s vision of an archi- 
tectural ideal appealed to him at once, and he threw him- 
self into its realization with an ardor that infected all with 
whom he came into contact. He induced the Regents to 
pass unanimously a resolution authorizing the prepara- 
tion of a programme for a ‘‘ permanent and comprehen- 
sive plan, to be open to general competition,” to which 
all buildings constructed in future should conform. The 
work was now rapidly pushed. A tentative scheme was 
drawn up as a basis for discussion, and all the materials 
available were-submitted to Professor Ware of Colum- 
bia for study and advice upon the best methods of secur- 
ing the most perfect plans. 

t was in April, 1896, that the Regents passed Mr. Rein- 
stein’s resolution, _Six months later Mrs. Phoebe Hearst 
wrote to Mr. Reinstein, expressing her deep interest in 
his project, announcing her intention of contributing two 
buildings, one of them to be a memorial to her husband, 
the late Senator Hearst, and asking permission to pay the 
entire cost of the international competition for the general 

lan. The publication of this letter, with the facts made 

nown in connection with it, enabled Californians to re- 
alize for the first time something of the magnitude of the 
good fortune in store for the university. 

Meanwhile Mr. Reinstein had been eer seeing 
other people of wealth, with the most surprisingly en- 
couraging results. Instead of reluctance, he found every- 
where an eager desire to give. Men who had refused to 
contribute a dime to the university while there was no- 
thing visible in which a citizen could take pride, welcomed 
the privilege of giving fortunes when they became assured 
that the money would be spent in a way that would im- 
mortalize the donors. They competed with one another 
for the honor of paying for particular buildings. One 
man who was asked to contribute five hundred thousand 
dollars responded, ‘‘ I will give the half-million when you 
get your plans, but I would rather give a million.” The 
amendment wasaccepted. ‘Three millionaires were rivals 
for permission to put up one building. The private gifts 
promised for beginning the work amount already to about 


versity of California cover 245 
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$7,000,000. In addition the State hus appropriated for ten 


years the proceeds of an annuul tax, which will amount in 


Architects who have : 
competition have asked for particulars. ‘‘ Do you want 
your buildings to be classical, Gothic, or Rena r 
“*What is the limit-of cost ?’. ‘‘How do you wish the 
ground to be treated?” ** What arr ent would you 
prefer?” They find it hard to realize that all these mat- 
ters are to be left absolutely to the architects them- 
selves. The problem is: Given the site at Berkeley, to 
construct an deal home for a university upon it. “The 
number and ity of the buildings required to accom- 
modate the different departments will be specified, and 
that is all. The grounds will be treated as a blank space. 
Nothing that has been done thus far will be taken into 
account at all. No attempt will be made to harmonize 
the new structures with the old. For once, architects 
will have a chance to incarnate their ideas of beauty 
without the necessity of cramping themselves within the 
sordid limitations of the dollar. The question of cost is 
not to enter into the competition at all. Of course this 
is a business age, and money will not be deliberately 
thrown away on decorations of gold and ivory, as it was in 
the Greek temples, but whatever is really needed to five 
beauty and auienty to the work will not be grudged. t 
there is nothing unduly modest about the expectations of 
the men who have the scheme in hand may be inferred 
from Mr. Reinstein’s announcement to the rd of Re- 
gents : ‘‘ We contemplate ago upon the noblest site on 
the earth the most glorious architectural pile in history ; 
not built for a year or for a hundred years, but for all 
time ; not to rise, like Aladdin’s palace, in a night, but dur- 
in e slow centuries the university is destined to last ; 
buildings of a great State university, upon a scale com- 
mensurate with the power, the pride, and the dignity of a 
great and glorious State, and befitting the noblest and best 
purposes of the State; not built rapidly nor lavishly, but 
slowly yet grandly, that there may greet the commerce 
whieh shall whiten the Golden Gate and the civilization 
which shall grace this Western shore an architecturu) pile 
of stately and glorious buildings which shall rival the 
dreams of the builders of the Columbian Exposition. 

The cool - blooded critic may smile at this unbounded 
exuberance, but it is better to have-an impossible ideal 
than an unworthy one or none at all. People who are 


honest! trying to secure ‘‘ the most glorious architectural 
pile in are less likely to be satisfied with a com- 
monplace than if they were merely trying to cover 


est and highest parts of the university unds. This 
slope will enable an educational city to be laid out with 
the effect of one superb composition, visible in all its 
overpowering entirety. The whole mass will culminate 
in the observatory, as the World’s Fair did in the Admin- 
istration Building, but the designers of the White City, 
with their level site, obviously had no such opportunity 
as the bold upward sweep at Berkeley will give to the 
artist who creates the home of the new Californian uni- 
versity. 

It is expected that the new buildings will be construct- 
ed of stone and marble, in the most solid and enduring 
fashion. There will be no shams or makcshifts any- 
where. 

The grounds will be treated as an integral part of the 
architectural composition. It is believed that water ef- 
fects will play an important part in the scheme, as they 
did at the World's Fair, and here again the City of Learn- 
ing at Berkeley will have a marked advantage over the 

hite City at Chicago. Instead of being confined to 
fountains and still lagoons for their aquatic pictures, the 
designers of the new university can add cascades, shaded 
glens, and rushing streams. It is expected, too, that 
there will be broad esplanades, massive parapets, statues, 
and generous marble stairways joining terrace to ter- 


ce. 

The details of decoration, of course, are not expected 
to be finished at once. Everything will be harmonious 
and restful from the start, but there will be great wall 
and ceiling spaces in the buildings, which, architecturally 
complete, will yet afford scope for the art of the painter 
for centuries to come. The decoration of these rooms 
will give such opportunities for distinction to promising 
young artists as the French painter has when he is in- 
vited to show what he can do in a hall of the Sorbonne. 
And the statuary needed to give the grounds and build- 
ings their highest distinction will have to come, of course, 
by slow accretion. : 

The question remains—how are plans answering in some 
degree to the «desires of the Californian enthusiasts to be 
secured ? The method determined upon is that of an in- 
ternational competition. Many, perhaps most, American 
architects will protest agaiust this iden. They will say 
that no architect of the first rank will enter such a com- 
petition, that the effort will be a failure, that the plans 
secured will be re gc et and grotesque, and that the 
only way to secure real y geen results is to retain some 
well-known master, on his record, and give him control of 
the work, as was done at Chicago. hatever may be 
said for this view, it is not practical for a public enterprise 
in California. To satisfy both the law and public opinion 
there every opportunity for favoritism must be excluded 
by giving a fair field to all. And when American arch- 
itects ize what this scheme means, how deeply in earn- 
est its projectors are, how solid is their financial backing, 
and the unique opportunity to enrich America with a 
monument alone of its kind and at the same time to im- 
mortalize its designer, they will surely be willing to risk 


‘ 


- up the formal “ 


a little trouble without the absolute certainty of the im- 
mediate dollar to draw them on. : 

The idea at present in favor is this: All the archi- 
tects of the world are to be invited to submit anony- 
mous preliminary sketches in black and white, on a 
small scale, of the general arrangement of the buildings 
and grounds. These sketches are to be merely ground 
plans, embodying general yey ses oes and ought not to 
require very much labor. The to be submitied 
are to be examined by 4 jury of one recognized 
authority from each of the princi Iropean countries, 
one from the United States, one representing the 
university. Prizes will be awarded to all of the competi- 
tors who submit ideas of value. . The authors of at least 
ten of the best sketches will take part in a second compe- 
tition, for which they will be allowed to add to the jury 
four members of their own selection. On. this t the 
plans will, be elaborated, and several additional prizes 
will be awarded. The best design of all will, be adopted, 
and its author will receive a special prize and be given 
the right to furnish detailed plans for all the buildings 
to be erected, let us say within twenty-five years, and to 
superintend their construction. To aid the competitors in 
understanding the nature of the site, contour maps, casts, 
and photographs of the grounds, of the most complete 
and elaborate description will be placed on exhibition iv 
certain principal centres in Europe and America, at which, 
also, all needed information can be obtained. 

An advisory board of decorative artists, sculptors, and 
landscape architects will be created to watch over the har- 
mony of the grounds, buildings,and decorations. Professor 
Gaudet of the Beaux-Arts, in Paris, is engaged in drawin 

me” containing the data requi 
for the information of the competing architects, and it will 

robably be completed within a few weeks. The men who 
i this project in hand are thoroughly in earnest. They 
are determined that the sins against art committed by our 
national, State, and municipal governments in almost ev- 
ery public building they construct shall not be repeated 
here. They desire to place at the Western portal of the 
continent a creation that shall visibly embody the majesty 
of a State imperial in its resources, and soon to match the 
greatest empires of the world in population, wealth, and 
culture. There is to be no narrow spirit of parish self- 
sufficiency, no preference for second-rate Californian talent 
over first-rate talent with some other domicile. The best 
work that can be found in the world is wanted, and the 
architects of the world are freely invited to compete on 
equal terms, under conditions that assure them of a fair 
judgment of their work on its merits. 

A few years ago such a scheme as that upon which the 
university is now embarking would have seemed pre- 
sumptuous. No other educational institute in the coun- 
try has had such a rapid growth in the past five years as 
this one. In 1891 the University of California 


students; now it has nearly 2400, with about 300 persons on 


_ its tenching-staff. It has fairly burst its old shell, and its 


effort to procure a new one is a matter of compulsion. 
Its friends realize, of course, that buildings alone do not 
make a university; but they already have a solid founda- 
tion for the true scholastic fabric, and with a stately ma- 
terial home, they expect to build still nobler palaces of 
intellect. 

The first — an American asks about any proposed 
work is, ‘‘ What will it cost?” Californians are not ex- 
empt from this idiosyncrasy, but in the bw sr case the 
question of cost has been carefully excluded from consid- 
eration. It has been estimated, not officially, but purel 
as a matter of private curiosity, that such buildings as it 
is decided to procure could probably be obtained for about 
fourteen or fifteen million dollars. But the competing 
architects are under no obligation whatever to keep within 
that or any other figure. ults are what is sought, and 
cost does not enter into consideration. 

No university in the world has ever had such a mag- 
nificent en of buildings as it is hoped to create at 
Berkeley. There is a noble harmony at Stanford; but its 
scale is comparatively meagre as yet, and it can never 


' have such an effect as that of the coming city on the Ala- 


meda hills. The new Columbia will have an imposing 
group of buildings ; but it rubs elbows with other institu- 
tions, as well as with private houses, and there can be no 
such overpowering coup d'ail as will be presented when 
the new niversity of California rises, terrace above ter- 
race, with the gilded dome of its lofty observatory shining 
over all. Oxford has its stately old quadrangles; but they 
have wn up through the centuries wijh no idea, and 
indeed with no possibility, of forming a general picture 
of the whole. , 

Mr. Reinstein’s idea is that provision for about 5000 
students would be a reasonable limit for the central 
institution, and experience indicates that this number 
may be reached very soon— perhaps within ten years. 
After that branches might be established, or the standard 
_— be raised to regulate the number of admissions, or 
perhaps in time the instruction at Berkeley might be con- 
fined entirely to graduate courses. The university long 
ago outgrew the idea of localization in a single neighbor- 
hood. It is at home now wherever the laws of California 
are obeyed. It has its schools of art, law, medicine, den- 
listry, veterinary science, and pharmacy in San : 
where it is about to add a technical school; its t Lick 
Observatory is on Mount Hamilton, seventy miles away; 
and it has forestry and agricultural experiment stations 
scattered up and down the State for a distance of six 
hundred miles. It is absorbing one department after 
another of the State’s scientific work. It has secured 
practical control of the entire system of secondary edu- 
cation in California, which it has brought up in'a few 
years from. a state of chaos to a ral level of efficienc 
unequalled in some respecte ii the Union, and it is stead- 
ily extending its influence in the field of primary educa- 
tion. It is no extravagant dream, but merely a reasonable 
expectation, to look forward to the time in near future 
when the university of California, with branches in every 
section of the State, all working to a common end under a 
single wise control, shall educate scores of thousands of 
students in ils own halls, and shall secure to every child, 
from the kindergarten upward, the best training that the 
age is capable of giving. In that time, with the entire 
educational ‘System of a mighty State co-ordinated into 
one harmonious organism, the of the new city of 
Learning on the Berkeley hills will be the fitting crown of 
the whole—the visible symbol of the sovereignty of mind. 


SaMvE.L E. Morrett. 
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A STORY 


CHAPTER XIL 
ITSOS stopped in Tripolitza,two days, and, be-: 
fore he left, Yanni was taking Ta ®& more 


cheerful view of his prospects. He was evi- 
dently going to be treated as well us possible; 
he had | to ask for a thing and he had it; it was only 
not allowed him to set foot outside the house and garden. 
About his ultimate safety he had not the smallest doubt. 
Mitsos had examined the wall-again, and declared confi- 
patag that he would not find the slightest difficulty in get- 
ting in, and that a bit of rope would make his exit equally 
easy. The Turk who was Yanni's keeper was the only 
other occupant of — pe of the house, the story below 
being kitchens and w -places, not tenanted at night. 
“« And for the Turk,” anni, ‘‘ we will make arrange- 
ments,” In the mean time he announced his intention of 
being a model of discretion and peacefulness, so that no 
ee on might be roused, 
itsos was to start on the third day, and it was only 
just light when he came into Yanni’s room equipped for 
going. Yanni had told Mehemet Salik that his father 
could not spare his servant longer, and that he was to go 
home at once. Mehemet had very courteously offered to 
put another Turkish servant at his disposal—a proposition 
which Yanni refused with some confusion, as it would 
mean another in that block of building. : 

“* And, oh, Mitsos,” said Y: 
as may be. [I shall weary for a sight of you. r 
cousin, we have had good days together, and may we 
have more soon, for I have a great love for you.” 

Mitsos kissed him. 

* Yes, Yanni,” he said; “as soon as I may come I will, 
and nothing, not Suleima berself, shall make me tarry for 
an hour till you are out again.” 

** Ah, you have Suleima,” said Yanni; ‘‘ but for me, 
Mitsos, there is none like you. So good-by, cousin. For- 
get me not, but come quickly.” 

And so Mitsos swore the oath of the clan to him that 
neither man, woman, nor child, nor riches nor honor, 
should make him tarry as soon as it was possible for him 
to come again, and gave him his hand on it, and then 
went down to saddle his. pony with a blithe heavy-heart- 
edness about him; for on one side he was leaving an ex- 
cellent good comrade, but on the other was Suleima. 

All day he travelled; and the moon, which rose about 
midn ht, showed him the bay just beneath him, all 
smooth and ashine with light. He had taken a more 
roundabout path so as to avoid passing through Argos at 
night, and half an hour’s‘more riding brought him down 
to the head of the little beach which his heart sang aloud 
to see. A little breeze whistled among the rushes and set 
tiny razor-edged ripples rolling on the pebbles, and sweet 
was the well-remembered freshness of the sea, and sweet, 
* with how exquisite a spice of bitterness, the remem- 
+ ance of one night three weeks ago. Then on again 
aown the narrow path where blackthorn and olive brushed 
him as he passed, by the great white house with the sea- 
wall he knew, and into the road just opposite his father’s 
house. The dog rushed out from the veranda, intent on 
slaughter of this midnight intruder; but at Mitsos’s whis- 
pered word he jumped up, fawning on his band, and in a 
couple of minutes more Nicholas, who was a liglit. sleeper 
and ha¢ been awakened by the bark, unfas the door. 

** Mitsos—is it Mitsos?” suid the well-known voice. 

“* Yes, Uncle Nicholas,” he said; ‘‘ I have come back.” 

Mitsos slept late the next morning; and Nicholas, 
though he waited impatiently enough for his waking, let 
him have his sleep out; for though he despised the neces- 
sities of life, such as eating and drinking, he had the ut- 
most respect for the simpler luxuries, such as sleeping 
enough and washing, and it was not till after nine that 
Mitsos stirred and awoke, with a great lazy strength lying 
in him. Nicholas had had the great wooden tub filled for 
his bath, and while he dressed made him coffee and 
boiled his eggs; for times had gone hard with Constantine 
Codones, and he could no longer keep a servant. And 
as soon as Mitsos had finished breakfast, Nicholas and 
he fell to talk. : 

First Mitsos described his adventure, down to his part- 
ing with Yanni, and the man of few words spoke not till 
he had finished. Then he said—and his words were milk 
and honey to the boy: ; eee 

‘“‘It could not have been better done, little Mitsos. 
Now for Petrobey’s letter.” 

He read it out to Mitsos. : : 

‘** Dear Cousin,’” it ran, —‘‘ ‘ This will Mitsos bring you, 
and I desire no better messenger. He will tell you what 
he has been doing, and I could hear that stow many 
times without being tired. Yanni, poor lad, is kennelled 
in Tripoli, and in this matter some precision will be need- 
ed, for now we are already being rung to the feast — 

Petrobey will not stick to home-brewed words,” re- 
marked Nicholas—‘ ‘and my poor Jad must remain in 
Tripoli till the nick of the moment. Once he is safe out, 
we will fall to, and he must not be out till the last possi- 


- ble moment. Oh, Nicholas, be very careful and tender 


for the boy. in, the meeting of primates is sttm- 
moned for early in March. Moles and owls may not see 
what this means. Some excuse must be found so that 
they go not. Therefore, cousin, lay hands on that weav- 
ing brain of yours until it answers wisely’—-What a 
riddling fellow this is!” growled Nichoias —“‘ ‘and talk 
with Germanos through the mouth of Mitsos. A further 
news for you: The monks of Ithome have turned warm- 
ly to their countrymen, and they from Megaspélaion had 
better keep to their own country and outbreak at the 
same time as we in the south; so shall then be the greater 
confusion, and from the north as well as the south will 
the dogs run into Tripoli. Some signal will be needed, 
so that on the day that we rise in the south they too 
may make trouble in the north—something of the beacon 
sort, I should say.”” — 

P — res pa ode broke down, and he 

nished in good colloqu reek: 

“«*Oh, cousin, but a feast-day is coming, and there will 
be a yelp and a how! from Kalamata to Patras. By God! 
I'd have given fifty gallons of wine to see that barbarian 
nephew of yours throw Krinos under the millstone. I 
. * Begun in Hanpen’s Weexty No, 2115. 
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think Mitsos can tell you all else. Come here yourself as 
soon as you safely may. The Mother of God and your 
name-saint protect on dg Mavromicnaes. Tell 
Mitsos about the devil-ships. There will not be much 
time afterwards,’ ” 

Nicholas thumped the letter as it lay on the table. 

“* Now, Mitsos,” he said, ‘‘ tell me all that we have to 
e ee fill a pipe, and give yourself a few minutes to 
think.” 

Mitsos smoked in silence a few moments, and then 
turned to Nicholas. 

* This is it,” he said. ‘‘ First of all I go to Patras—no, 
first I shall go to Megaspélaion to tell the monks that they 
will be wanted in north and not the south, and ar- 
range some signals so that we from Taygetus or Panitza 
can communicate with them. Then I go to Patras bear- 
ing some m from you to Germanos, whereby he shall 
excuse himself from going io Tripoli with all the primates, 
for that is a trap to get them into the power of the Turk. 
Then there is some business about devil-ships which I 
do not understand, and at the last I have to get Yanni 
— out of Tripoli. But before that, I understand, you 
will have gone to my cousin Petrobey.” 

Nicholas nodded approvingly. 
‘** You have a clear head for so large a boy,” he said, 


- ‘though apparently you are not so deepas Yanni.. Now, 


what we have to do, now this moment, is to invent some 
excuse whereby Germanos and the primates will not be 
able to obey Mehemct Salik when he summons them to 
Tripoli. Oh, Mitsos, but it is a wise man’s thoughts that 
we want.” 

Mitsos knitted his forehead. 

“Can't they go there and then escape, as Yanni is to 
do?’ he said, precipitately. 

Nicholas shook his head in reproof. 

‘* Fifty cassocked primates climbing over a town wall! 
Mitsos, you are but a fool.” 

Mitsos laughed. 

‘*So Yanni often told me,” he said. ‘I’m afraid it’s 
true.” 

“Try and be a little sensible. Think of all the impos- 
sible ways of doing it, and then see what is left, for that 
will be the right way. Now, first they must cither refuse 
to go point-blank or seem to be obeying. Certainly they 
must not refuse to go, so that leaves us with them seem- 
ing to obey.” 

‘* Well, they mightn’t get there,” said Mitsos, ‘‘ so they 
must stop on the ig“ 

‘That is true. h 
We will go slow here.” 

‘There must be something that stops them,” said Mit- 
80s, very cautiously. é 

‘Yes. You are going very slow indeed, but it isa 
fault on the right side. Something must stop them which 
even in the eyes of the Turks will scem reasonable, and 
let them all disperse again, for they will all go together 
= Patras. Oh, why did my mother give birth to a 
‘00 5g . . 


y should they stop on the way? 


_ Mitsos suddenly aot Up ond held his finger in the air. 


‘* Wait a minute,” . **Don’t speak to me, Un- 
cle Nicholas. ...Ah! this is it. We will imagine there is 
a Turk in Tripoli friendly to Germanos. We will imagine 
he sends a letter of warning to Germanos. Do you see? 
Germanos reads the letter aloud to the priests, and they 
send to Tripoli demanding assurance of their safety, and 
so disperse. Quick, UncléNicholas. Write a letter from 
the friendly Turk to Gerrifanos, which be will read to the 
fathers on the journey.” 

Nicholas stared at Mitsos in sheer astonishment for a 
moment. 

‘“*«Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings,;’” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘Oh, Mitsos, but it’s no less than a grand idea. 
Tell me again.” 

Mitsos was flushed with excitement. : 

**Oh, Uncle Nicholas, but it’s so plain,” he said. ‘‘I 


go to Patras, and before now the summons for the pri-_ 


mates-and bishops will have come. I take to Germanos 
your instructions that they assemble as if to go, and make 
a day’s journey or two days’ journey. Then one morning 
there comes to Germanos a letter from Tripoli from a 
Turk whom he has been a friend to. ‘Do not go,’ it says, 
‘without an assurance of your safety, for I suspect trea- 
chery.’ So Germanos sends back a messenger to Tripoli to 
ask for an assurance of safety. So they all disperse again, 
and by the time the Turks can bring them together again 
with an assurance of safety or what not, why, the feast, 
as my cousin Petrobey says, will be ready.” 

Nicholas sat silent a mement. 

‘* Little Mitsos,” he said at length, ‘‘ but you are no fool.” 

Mitsos laughed. 

** Will it do, then?” 

‘*It is of the best,” said Nicholas. 

The more Nicholas thought it over, the more incom- 
parable «id Mitsos’s scheme appear. It was ee 
simple, and, as far as he could see, without a flaw. It 
seemed to solve every difficulty, and made the whole ac- 
tion of the primates as planned inevitable. It would be 
impossible for them to go to Tripoli, and by the time the 
demand for safety had reached Mehemet Salik and been 
granted they would have dispersed. The second piece 
of business was to let them know at the monastery that 
their arms and men would not be needed, as Nicholas had 
expected, in the south, but for a simultaneous outbreak in 
the north; and there was also some code of signals, that 
could be flashed in an hour or two from one end of the 
Peloponnesus to the other, to be arranged. The simplest 
svstem—that of beacon fires—seemed to be the best, and 
was peculiarly well suited to a country like the Pelopon- 
nesus, where there were several ranges of mountains which 
overtopped the long intervening tracts of hills and valleys, 
and were clearly visible to each other. From Taygetus 
three intermediate beacons could probably carry news, to 
the hill above Megaspélaion, and two beacons more to 
Patras. 

There were, then, two messa to be conveyed to 
Megaspélaion—the first that their arms would be needed 
in the north, so that there was no need of their be — 
to make depots of them southwards, as Nic h 
suggested in his last visit there; and the second to arrange 


a system of beacons with them. It was not necessary 
that Mitsos should give the first message himself, as Nicli- 
olas had told them to be ready to receive a messenger— 
man, woman, or child—who spoke of black corn for the 
Turk; but for the second it were better that he carried 
with him not only a letter from Nicholas, but also from 
Germanos, with whom they would have to arrange the 
beacons between Patras and the , Awe he 
wished Mitsos to take a message to Corinth, go from there 
to Patras, where he would see Germanos, and from there 
pélaion, not to Nauplia —for Nicholas 


return by Megas 
would already have joined Petrobey — but: back to Pa- 
nitza, 

Mitsos 


nodded. 
‘ Bee who will take the first message to Megaspélaion?” 
e i 

Nicholas turned to Constantine. : 

‘Who ig there about there? Say, did not one Viachos, 
—_ his ba Maria, move on to monastety Jand » month 
or two * 

** Maria?” said Mitsos. “ Maria is a very good woman. 
a I doubt if Yanko is any use. He is a wine-bibbing 
mule.” * 

** Where does he live?” asked Nicholas. 

‘* At Goura, a day’s pe from Nemea.” 

“Goura? There are plenty of good folk there. You 


had_ better out of Fer way at Nemea, Mitsns, and 
spend the night with Yanko, and arrange for the mes- 
sage being taken, and then go back next day to Nemea, 


and so to Corinth, where you will take ship. Pay horse- 


“Only the business of the devil-ships, of which I know 
nothing, and to get Yanni out of the kennel.” 

‘* The devil-ships can wait till Panitza. When will you 
be ready to start?” 

Mitsos thought of the white wall, and his heartstrings 
ai ao — him. 

**T-could go to-morrow,” he said. ‘‘The pony will 
need a day’s rest.” Oe 

Nicholas rose from the table and walked up and down 
once or twice. 

**I don’t want Yanni to stop at the house of that Turk 
longer than is necessary,” he said. ‘‘ It was a bold move 
and a clever one of Petrobey's, but it may become dais- 

rons.” 

Mitsos said nothing, but it was a hard moment. Had 
not the thought of this evening, the white wall, the dark 
hours on the bay with Suleima, been honey in the mouth 
for days past, and become ineffable sweetness as the time 
drew nearer? Yet, on the other hand, had he not sworn 
to Yanni the oath of the clan that neither man, woman, 
nor child should make him tarry? 

He desired definite assurance on one point. 


pare ect eager aj i 
: , su * he said. ‘‘ When this business i t 
through ie still but little more to dn, but weet, B gett 


Mitsos sat still a moment longer. tis 

**T will start to-day,” he said. “It is only « short 
day’s journey to Nemea. Write your letters, please, Uncle 
Nicholas, and then I will go.” 

**I don’t know whether it really matters if you go to- 
day or to-morrow,” said Nicholas, seeing that the boy for 
some reason wished to é 

** No, no,” broke out Mitsos. ‘‘ You think it is better 
for me to go today. The sooner the business is over, the 
sooner Yanni comes out. You said so.” 

Nicholas raised his eyebrows at this outburst. He did 
not understand it in the least. 

‘*] will write them at once,” he said. ‘‘It is true that 
the sooner Yanni comes out the better.” 

Mitsos stood with his back to him, looking out of the 
window, and two great tears rose in his eyes. He was 
giving up more than any one knew. 


Nicholas saw that oe was wrong, byes c aes. 
t was none of his business. 


did not care to enlighten him 
But he had a great affection for the lad, and as he passed 
he laid his hand on his shoulder. * 

“You are a ve little Mitsos,” he said. “ The 
letters will be ready in an hour. You will have dinner 
hére, will you not, and set out afterwards? You cannot 
go further than Nemea to-night.” : 

So afterdinner Mitsos set out again, and it seemed to 
him as he went that the heart within him was being torn 
up as the weeds in a vineyard are rooted for the goes 
And on this journey there was no thought that he would 
soon come back; he was to return, Nicholas told him, not 
to Nauplia, but to Panitza, where there would be work for 
him to do until the time came for him to get Yanni ont 
of Tripoli. By then everything would be ready, the bea- 
cons would flare across the Peloponnesus, and simulta- 
neously in the north and at Kalamata the outbreak wonld 
begin. 

he reason for this was twofold. The Greek forces 
were not yet sufficiently organized to conduct the siege 
of Tripoli, which was strongly fortified, well watered, and 
heavily garrisoned. Kalamata, however, was a more preg 
nable place, the water-supply was bad inside the citadel, 
and the garrison not numerous. Again, it wasa port, and 
by Ab sc ige..* prmrmen of the harbor, which was not de- 
fe and separate from the citadel, they would drive 
those who escaped inland to Tripoli. The movements in 
the north, too, would have the same effect; Tripoli was 
the strongest fortress in the Peloponnesus, and by the au- 
tumn, when, as Nicholas hoped, the Greeks would be suf- 
ficiently organized to undertake the siege, it would be the 


only refuge left for the Tarks who were still in the coun- — 


try. «Then it would be that the blow would be 
struck which would free the whole Peloponnesus. In the 
interval the plan was as far as possible to cut the whole 
Peloponnesus off from the rest of the world by a fleet 
which was being organized in the islands, and by tneans 
of the fire-ships, which should destroy the Turkish vessels 
seeking to leave it, and prevent others from coming into 
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“AFTER SUPPER MITSOS EXPOUNDED, AND YANKO SHIFTED FROM ONE FOOT TO THE OTHER AND SEEMED UNCOMFORTABLE” 


the ports. For practical purposes there were only four 
ports—at Corinth, Patras, Nauplia, and Kalamata. The 
first two would be the care of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion in the north; for Kalamata and Nauplia, Nicholasand 
Petrobey had arrangements in hand. 

That night Mitsos slept at Nemea, and all next day 
travelled across the great inland plain where lie the lakes. 
Through the length and breadth of that smiling land the 
spirit of spring was abroad; crocuses and the early anem- 
ones bloomed in the thickets, and the dim purple iris 
cradled bees in a chalice of gold. Brimming streams 
crossed the path, and the sunlight lay on their pebbly 
beds in a diaper of amber and stencilled shadow, and 
Mitsos’s pony at the mid-day halt ate his fill of the young 
juicy grass. But in Mitsos’s heart the spring woke no 
echo; he went heavily, and the glorious adventure to 
which he had sacrificed his new-found manhood, fully 
indeed and without a murmur, seemed to him a thing of 
little profit. And if he had known what hard days were 
waiting for him, and the blank agonies and bitterness 
through which he was to fulfil his destiny, he would, it is 
to be feared, have turned his pony’s head round and said 
that an impossible thing was asked of him. But he knew 
nothing beyond this two weeks’ task now set him, and to 
that he was committed not only by his promise to Nicho- 
las, and, tado him justice, his own self-respect, but by the 
oath of the clan, which, rather than fail in, he would 
have died. 

The second evening, a little before sunset, he saw Goura 
close before him, standing free and roomily on a breezy 
hili-side, and ringed with vineyards. Behind lay the great 
giants of the mountain range—Helmos, with a cowl of 
snow, and Cyliene, all sunset flushed. Yanko’s house 
proved to be at the top of the village, and there he found 
Maria, with a face all smiles for his welcoming. Yanko 
was still in the fields, and he and Maria talked themselves 
up to date with each other till he came home. 

**Oh yes, he was a good husband,” said Maria, ‘‘ and 
he earned a fine wage. He was as strong as a horse, and 
when he let the wine-shop alone he did the work of two 
men. And I am strong too,” remarked Maria; ‘‘ and 
when he doesn’t come home by ten in the evening it will 
be no rare thing for me to bring him back with a thump 
on the head for his foolishness. And why are you here, 
Mitsos?” 

‘* Business,” he said; ‘‘ business for Nicholas. It is 
Yanko who can do it for us. I may tell you about it, 
Maria, for so Nicholas said. He is wanted to take a mes- 
sage to the monastery. Four days’ horse-hire, if he wishes, 
wil! be paid, and he will do a good work, too, for many.” 

‘*On business against the Turk?” asked Maria. 

‘* Surely.” 

Maria shook her head doubtfully. 

‘* Yanko is a good man,” she said, ‘* but he is a man of 
the belly. So long as there is food in plenty and plenty 
of wine, he does not care. But he will not be long; you 
shall ask him. It is so good to see you again, Mitsos. Do 


you remember our treading the grapes together in the 
autumn? How you have grown since then! Your height 
is two of Yanko’s, but then Yanko is very fat.” 

Maria looked at him approvingly, with her head on one 
side; she distinctly felt a little sentimental. Mitsos re- 
minded her of Nauplia, and of the days when she was so 
proud of being engaged to Yauko, while still only seven- 
teen; of having Mitsos, whom she had always thought 
wonderfully good-looking and pleasant, if not at her feet, 
at any rate interested in her. She had been more than 
half disposed, as far as her personal inclination had gone, 
to put Yanko off for a bit and try her chance with the 
other; but she was safe with Yanko, and he did quite 
well. But it both hurt her and pleased her to see Mitsos 


again. He was better-looking than ever, and had a won- 


derful way with him, an air of breeding—Maria did not 
analyze closely, but that is what she meant—which Yanko 
was entirely free from. And this strange adventure of 
his, of which he told her the main outlines, his kinship 
to and rapturous adoption by the great Mavromichales 
clan, gave him quite a new and powerful attraction. And 
when Yanko’s heavy step was heard outside, Maria turned 
away with a sigh, and said he seemed earlier than usual. 

Yanko, always sleek, had grown rather gross, and his 
red face, a little shiny; and small, rather boiled-lookin 
eyes, presented a strong contrast to Mitsos’s thin bronz 
cheeks and clear iris. But Yanko seemed glad to see him, 
and agreed that Mitsos’s errand had best wait till after 
supper. 


‘So after supper Mitsos expounded, and Yanko shifted. 


from one foot to the other and seemed uncomfortable. 
‘* And,” said Mitsos in conclusion, ‘‘1 can give you horse- 
hire for four days.” 

Yanko sat silent awhile, then told Maria to draw an- 
other jug of wine. - Maria had a sharp tongue when her 
views were dissentient from his, and he would speak 
more easily if she were not there. Marin, who had lis- 
tened to Mitsos with wide, eager eyes and a heightened 


color, went off quickly and returned in equal haste, anx- 
ious not to lose anything. 


‘*‘Iv’s like this,” Yanko was saying. ‘‘ What with this- 


and that, I’ve a lot of farm-work on my hands, and to tell 
the truth, too, but little wish to mix myself up in the 
affair; and as for four days’ horse-hire, it will pay my 
way, but where’s my profit?” 

Mitsos frowned. 

** You won't go?” he said, half rising. ‘‘ Then I mustn’t 
wait, but find some one else.” 

At this Maria burst out. 

‘*Shame, Yanko,” she said. ‘‘ But I have a mule-man 
for a husband. It is that you think of nothing but pias- 
tres, and are afraid of taking on yourself for two days 
such work as Mitsos spends his months in. Am I to sit 
here and see you drinking and eating and sleeping, and 
never lifting a hand for the sake of any but yourself? 
Ah, if I was a man I would not have chosen a wife with 
as little spirit as my husband has.” 


Maria banged the wine-jug down on the table, and 
cast a scornful look at Yanko. Then she crossed over to 
Mitsos, and took his glass to fill it, filling her own at the 
same time. 

“This to you,” she said, clinking her glass at his, “and 
to the health of all brave men.” Then, with another 
scowl at Yanko, ‘‘ Can’t you even drink to those who are 
made different from yourself?” she said. ‘‘ Or is there not 
spirit in you for that? I should have been a mile on the 
way by this time,” she said to Mitsos, ‘‘ if it had pleased 
the good God to make me a man and send you with such 
a message to me.” 

‘** You, Maria?” said Mitsos, suddenly. 

“Yes; and how many days of horse-hire does Yanko 
think I should have asked for my pains? I should have 
thought shame toask a penny for what I did, if 1 had had 
to beg my way.” 

Mitsos remembered Nicholas’s directions. ‘‘ Will you 
go?” he said. ‘‘ You would do it as well as any man. It 
is just Father Priketes you have to ask for, and give the 
message.” 


‘** Nonsense, Maria,” said Yanko; ‘‘a woman can’t do a 
thing like that.” 

Maria’s indignant speeches had a touch of the high 
rhetorical about them, but Yanko’s remark turned them 
into sober fact. 

‘** You'll be drawing your own wine for yourself the 
next few days,” she said, ‘and I shall be over the hills 
doing what you were afraid of. I’m blithe to go,” she 
said to Mitsos, ‘‘ and to-morrow daybreak will see me on 
the way.” 

Yanko, on the whole, was relieved. It would have been 
a poor thing to send Mitsos to another ‘house in quest 
of a sturdier patriot than he, and Maria’s offer had ob- 
viated this without entailing the journey on himself. 
Poor Yanko had been born of a poor and weak spirit, and 
the possession of the earth in company with like-minded 
men would have seemed to him a sufficiently beatified 
prospect. He had no desire for brave and boisterous ad- 
venture; new experiences held for him no ecstasy; even 
in the matter of drinking, which was the chief pleasure 
of his life, he maintained a certain familiar moderation, 
never passing beyond the stage of a slightly fuddled head; 
and a wholesome fear of Maria—not acute but steady—as 
a rule, drove him home while he was still perfectly capa- 
ble of getting there. The rule of his life was a certain 
sordid mean, which has been the subject for praise in the 
mouth of poets, who have even gone so faras to call it 
golden, and is strikingly exemplified in the lives of cows 
and other domestic animals. He was possessed of certain 
admirable quulities, a capacity for hard work, and a real 
affection for his eminerit wife being among them; but he 
was certainly cast in no heroic mould. He had no fine 
heady virtues which carry their own reward in the con- 
stant admiration they excite, but of the less admired vir- 
tues he hud an average share. 


{to BR CONTINUED.) 
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tinguished daughter's performance of Lady Gay Spank- 
er. She died within a retig space of pas nas a 
pemern oer Ramage he : Drew; like many-of 
her fe Wy Players, was not oes blessed ‘gas? long life 
‘maiden ‘name, was Eliza Trautner, born 1796, was 
‘Tiage, and was born in England,.Jan 
abort time tefure ber fatkert acken Nok 
to. w. the little Louisa made her 
the ‘at nine months of age, in 
' The only requirement of her part 
playing 00 well that she spd led hee py Reker. 
80 scene, for no 
Goatees heard. “ as 


English and American audiences of that time were as 
of and indulgent towards child actors as were the 
Hamlet's unnamed ‘*City.” Mrs, Lane intro- 


10, 1819, a very 
and daugh- 


York was at the ty The- 
March 8, 1808, After a successful Coat wik-ber 
Luretétllesatest dutnait Goctice ante Bon 

acludin r 
; ‘and the Actress of All Work. On 


: i of 

F. Butler, Svan vache wrdnopae eben nee er 
In 1847-8 she was in the theatres of Chicago, St. Louis. 
‘New Orleans, and’ Mobile, under the celebrated man 

ment of Ludlow & Smith. Coming East to Albany in 
1848, she married George Mossop, an Irish singer and 
While with -the Albany company’ then 
widowed Mrs. Mossop had for one of ‘her assdciates the 
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the names of: Mr. and Mrs. 
joined with thie highest honors ‘that a fond and‘de: 
+ Together'they went to the 

Street ‘Theatre, Philadelphia} 
season of 1852-8, and ‘on February 21, 1853, 
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1877-8 she maintained a stock 
» Whose roster includes the names of the most 
distin actors of our country, and whose history 
entitles Mrs. Drew to claim distinction as one of the most 
successful of 
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t assaults from 


travellin 


theatre, deserted ear b 
take down the call: t a ; ant ap the greenroom, and 





open the stage door to the plays and people that the . 
restless Ne 


locomotive hauls - skelter about this big 
country. 


After some efforts, always distasteful to her, to take 
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MRS. DREW AS MRS. MALAPROP. 
Duiwn prom Lars sr Antuve J. Goouman, 


pearing but. occasionally. Seven or. eight yéars 
m poh ge lease: of the.Arch Street tre, and -in 
1892 Joine pene and Mr. William ars 
ence, who, with a com ,gaven nt 
series of of the old Konvedins in the-different 
cities of the United States. n, in the spring of 1895, 


Taber, and Nat C. 
This was her’ last’ notable en- 





have introduced it if the idea had 
happened to occur to him.” 
t must; of course, be understood that this detail! of her 
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many years of experience in her own theatre, 
ittle than a year it was m privilege 
A more year ago 4 Ae 


——. She had a way all her own of checking 
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Of the children of Mr. and Mrs. Drew, one, Mr. John 
Drew, is now established in the esteem of the American 
ptiblic as one of the’ablest of comedians. A daughter, 
Georgiana, wife of Maurice Barrymore, was until her un- 
timely death but a few years ago a brilliant and favorite 
actress. Joun MaLons. 


SENATOR QUAY AS A REFORMER. 


Two years ago this summer a determined effort was 
made to depose Senator Quay from bis leadership of the 
Republican party in Pennsylvania, In the cities the pow- 
erful ‘‘combines” were opposed to him; in the country 
influential politicians were tu against him because 
the Governor, who was leading opposition, had the 
distribution of the State —- Quay, with that 
shrewduess which has given him his control of Pennsyl- 
vania politics during last quarter of a century, ap- 
pealed directly to the country on the issue that the city 
*‘combines” were trying to extend their influence to the 
districts by the use of those methods that had made the 
government of Pennsylvania cities a synonym for cor- 
ruption and extravs ce. He promised the cities, if 
successful, reform and relief from the oppression of the 
machines which had dominated their pol He won 
his fight, and the State convention of August, 1895, 
adopted the following reform planks: 


We decry the growing use of money in politics, and corporate con- 
trol of legislatures, municipal councils, political primaries, and elec- 
tions, aud favor the enactment of legislation and the enforcement of 
laws to correct such abuses. 

We earnestly insist upon a form of civil service which will prevent 
the enslavement of public and employees, and the compelling of 


actory Civil, 
Reform Association, the, ihe yom Municipal League 
and other civic bodies, and received their support and 
endorsement; another 
onplorns for political purposes, and its terms were suf- 


prohibited the assessment of public 


ficiently broad to put an effective stop to partisan political 
assessments; a third was d to prevent the interfer- 
ence of municipal employees and those of 
enjoying public franchises from interfering or influencing 
primary and general elections; the fourth. was intended to 
= a Btop to the practice of political committees purchas- 
gf emer receipts in bulk. 
hese bills were wisely and conservatively drawn, and 
would, had they become laws, given a very substantial 
istactory tedbeaption of toe plolges ef the parey: ithe 
actory on of the pledges o rty. The 
State convention. of April, 1896, formally Peoupenind 
them in the State platform, and every Republican:mem- 
ber of the Legislature elected in November was elected 
on a platform of which they formed an integral part. 

The people of Pittsburg, relying on these rom.- 
ises, and at the instance of Quay and his priucipal lieu- 
tenants, prepared a much-needed new charter for. their 
city; and the Municipal age Oe of Philadelphia, encour- 
aged perhaps by thé same platform, al entirely of 
its own volition and without any consultation with Qua 
or his adhérents, for it had but little confidence in h 
conversion, prepared several bills to give to Philadelphia 
certain much-needed reforms in harmony with.the letter 
and — of the-platform. 

Accordingly, when the Pennsylvania Legislature assem- 
bled in January last, its reform work had been definitely 
mapped out and was.in a shape to be passed without delay. 
Quay was in ee ee. having elected his i- 
date for United Senator by a decisive vote, and 
having organized both branches by the election of his 
retainers: und supporters. His control was continued 
throughout the session, as was demonstrated by many test 


votes. 

With the reform. measures in a satisfactory and 
Quay, who had voluntarily assumed responsibility for 
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The four general ‘reform bills were introduced into the 
Sennte and promptly passed by that ag When they 
reached the House a 





was sound, de only will show. 

with the im | words 
” Jeft out, so that only the “demand” 
n was made unlawful. -The. 
who will be caught demanding when the milder alterna- 
tive of requesting or suggesting is open to him will cer- 
tainly deserve the severest pu provided under the 
bill, which was duly passed and approved by the Gov- 
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twelve men, could 


influence, the bi 
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/ cause ; 
mans but he should at least be given a fair op ty to 


monstrate his sincerity. ‘This he has - ‘How he 
has utilized it we have seen. 

The Philadelphia reformers very soon saw that they had 
little to expect from the Legislature, but they hardly ex- 
pected:that they would have to fight for the very life of 
theircity charter. But they did have to, because of the in- 
trod n and passage of y’s pet measure—the Becker 
ee terms of which every municipal appointment 
had to be confirmed by two-thirds of all the members of 


who had been “‘ harmonizing ” in Phi' 
& new combine, was anxious for this bill. It would have 
enabled him, through the Leaders’ League, which controlled 
gm ge pup in Select Council, to secure the rejection 

all undesirable (sic) i ee I Quay wanted this 
bill, as he did the Senatorship, and of course it passed, de- 
spite one of the strongest popular protests ever presented 
to the Legislature. Philadelphia was only saved from a 
measure which would have taken the very vitals out of 
its present excellent charter by the timely veto of the 
Governor, who said-in his message that a worse bill had 
never been presented to him for consideration. 

This is Quay’s record for reform in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature of 1897. It speaks for itself, and further com 
ment is unnecessary. “It will be interesting to observe 
whether the people of Pennsylvania propose to continue 
in. power a leader with such a record. Oo. ROW. 


OUR LATEST THIRTY-KNOT TORPEDO- 
BOATS. 
THE ooly es ee provision made by the last regular 


They were held in committee fora considerable length of lor the increase of the na 

ref . a t for the construction we Ali tng 
y emerged late in the session so and amended Beret oot nti com von o-bost 
that all their features were eliminated, and, in destn , but: because of the wording of the act. must be 
some cases, new and us provisions added. a8 torpedo - ~“° and. ss such 

The efvil service Bill, na qunectiiates i, made the Secretary ir plac the list as Nos. 1 "20, and 21 
= the Sul ketereal EGulccttunek alee Tok aan the SOM} ‘the construction of the boats was 
retary of Internal A {three tried and true pon the -bidder wns, ‘and.well poets was 
henchmen and friends of the spoils system) the Ci y “ghip-yard of 1 sce soe lt « 





vice Commission. It provided for a four-year tenure of test. The.tesson, js not hard to find. Next a. shame 














She will carry the supply of 181 tons of coal; 
the fuel will be placed abreast both the engines - 
ers for the sake of ac — 


economy of space is stud- 
pa accommodations fur the complement of thirty- 


She carries two conning-towers, each provided with 
steering-gears and the usual vocal, elec- 
trical unication. 


advantageously. on 
the deck below. The torpedo-tubes will 
centre line, one forward and one sedate or sehen 

Her contract price is $214,500, and does not include her 


There will be 


accommodations for about forty : 
and she will be subdivided ou 
tight balkbendee 7 ne nme ATMO I Water 


She will carry four 6-pounder guns, one on top of each 
conning-tower, two 1 - 
~ ad oe way wt 8-inch torpedo-tubes, one amid. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


Ask your jeweler for a WaLTHAM watch 
and he will supply it, no matter if he 
happens to have personal prejudices in. 
favor of some other. Insist upon having 
a WaLTHaM and no other. There are 
other American watches and other American 
watch companies, but none of them can 
make a WALTHAM watch. The American 
Waltham ‘Watch Company is the first 
American company; the first to be organ- 
ized (nearly half.a century ago), and the 
first at the present time in the quality and © 
volume of its product. WaLTHaM watches. 
are all good time-keepers—some of them 
better suited for one class’ of service, some 
for another. 

We particularly recommend the move- 
ment engraved with our trade-mark 
“c Riverside,” as combining high quality and 
medium price. 


AMERICAN WaLTHAM WatTcH Coy 
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The Real Condition of 
Cuba To-day 


y | By Stepuen Bonsai, Author of “Mo-| | 
rocco As It Is.” With an Illustra- | Sends the diet ofthe bleh 
tion and a Map. Post 8vo, ree 
Cover, 60 cents. 
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subject 
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rn sivauous for wipe drama ven more A most effective and striking account of | 
for the Ex- | the present condition of Guba. . . . “The book 
is an important contribution to .the history 
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_ An Epistle to Posterity 


> | Being Rambling Recollections of Many 
: Years of My Life. By Mrs. Joun 
SHERwoop, Author of “Manners 
‘and Social Usages” and “A Trans- 
planted Rose.” With a Photogra- 
vure Portrait. g 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt | | 
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(Continued from page 911.) 

The critics of Italy and-Germany are devoting com- 
pliments_in generous measure to Spinelli’s dramatic little 
opera A Basso Porto, composed on & text-book that draws 
its material from the Neapolitan Folk-Scenes of Oognetti. 
The titie refers to a particularly democravic and unsavory 
quarter of Naples; and the action of the opera is in keep- 
ing. It deals with a low-life tragedy, of the rank-spiced 
sort,such as Mascagni and Leoncavallo have embellished— 
jealousy and murder the mainspring. The opera has 

leased Berliners, though in an imperfect representation. 

What a pity that we have not yet our M i, our Leon- 
cavallo, to set -a police sensation of the Bowery, or a 
stabbing affair in Elizabeth Street, when half a dozen of 
the residents ‘‘see red.”” Where is our Spinelli to give 
full rich lyric swing to a Guldensuppe mystery, in two 
acts, with a descriptive intermezzo! 


One of the dramatic little stories of Mr. F. Frankfort 
Moore, the London novelist, turns on the actual stabbiug 
of a Juliet by a jealous Romeo during a performance in 
a German court-theatre. Such i incidents have not 
infrequently occurred in the annalsof operaand play-house. 
In our own city’s chief lyric theatre last season we had what 
seemed the lively comedy of an actor something leading 
up to his sudden death; when the unfortunate Castlemary, 
as Sir Tristan Mickleford, was pursued by the crowd of 
Richmond Fair folk in Martha. There are at least a doz- 
en well-attested suicides that have been consummated 
by luckless actors or singers under cover of the tragic 
movement of their part. A more recent example occurred 
at the theatre in Arad, Hungary, when a well-known 
leading member of the company, Koloman Balla, put a 
real and loaded revolver to his forehead in concluding the 
last act of the night’s drama. He fell dead, amid an im- 
mense demonstration of applause from a crowded house 
quite unaware of the reality of the actor’s emotion and 
gestures., He was a man of excellent family and bright in 
professional prospects, disappointed in love, morbid, and, 
as he grimly wrote to a friend, ‘‘ determined to end his 
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days as an actor ought to do—to the satisfaction of his 


public.” 


Keinzl’s The Heangelist has been produced at one hun- 
dred different opera-houses abroad since its first perform- 
ance some three years ago at Vienna. Not a note of it 
has yet been heard in New York, and it is still a novelty in 
London. The com r has completed the score of his 
new work, Sancho, for the Viennese stage, and it will be 
brought out in November. E.1.8. 


THE NEW MINISTER TO STI. - 
PETERSBURG. 


Ersan ALLEN Hitcucock, the newly appointed minis- 
ter to the court of St. Petersburg, is a great-grandson of 
Colonel Ethan Allen, who demanded the surrender of Fort 
Ticonderoga ‘‘ in the name of the great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress.” Mr. Hitchcock’s grandfather, 
Samuel Hitchcock, a native of Massachusetts, migrated 
to Vermont, voted in the convention for the adoption of 
the United States Constitution, and was made United 
States Circuit Judge for the Second Circuit by President 
John Adams. His son, Henry Hitchcock, moved down 
into Alabama, was eminent as a lawyer, and died Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State. 

The subject of this notice was born sixty-four years ago 
in Mobile, whence his family moved, when he was five 
years old, into Tennessee. After taking an academic 
course at New Haven, Connecticut, he settled in St. Louis 
and entered business. In 1860 he went to China, where 
he remained twelve years with the house of Olyphant 
& Co., making only two visits home. He married Miss 
Margaret D. Collier, of St. Louis. Mr. Hitchcock has 
travelled extensively in India, and has visited both St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow. Since 1874 Mr. Hitchcock has 
been actively engaged in business in St. Louis as presi- 
dent of several large manufacturing and railway corpora- 
tions, which positions he has resigned, on accepting the 





ETHAN ALLEN HITCHCOCK. — 


post of minister to St. Petersburg, at the personal request 
of President McKinley. ‘ 

In view of Russia’s appearance at Vladivostok, and: her 
Manchurian railway extension, our trade relations with 
her are capable of indefinite development. Mr. Hitch- | 
cock’s experience with large business concerns, and. inti- 
mate acquaintance with the East—which we shall soon be 
speaking of as the West—should stand him in good stead 
in his new field of action. 
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HUNTER me 
BALTIMORE RYE, 


PURE and MELLOW, 


The American Gentleman’s Drink 
FOR CLUB, RAMILY AND MEDICINAL USE. 


THE BEST - 

WHISKEY 
‘IN-AMERICA. 
Endorsed by Leading Physicians 

_ When, Stimulant is prescribed. 
SOLD ATALL . 

First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 

WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

























DUST PROOF. 
PRICE $1.g0. ee, 
Weight, 1 oz. ACCURATE. 
AT ALL DEALERS. Booklet Free. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., - Hartford, Conn. 








Winter in Italy 

=. Sept Nec _—_ take a —y~' number 
of ladies into her home in. a picturesq 
villa in Florence for the sey, on Sc atest 

Music, Art, and Language 

with trips during the winter to Rome, Venice, Siena, 
etc. For particulars write Mrs. Pentecost Crowell, 
care Rev. rege F. Pentecost, D.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
(Founded 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjte.) 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 








Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W.HaAvz,General Manager, Franklin Sq. ,Boston. 


‘HARPER'S CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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THE CUDAHY-HEALY 
YUKON-KLONDIKE MINING CO. 


KLONDIKE GOLD FIELDS! 
THE GREATEST INVESTMENT OF THE AGE! 
A Chance for All to Come in on the Ground Floor. 
THE CUDAHY-HEALY YUKON-KLONDIKE MINING CO. 


Has been incorporated under the laws of the State of M stoc 
$26 000,000, in 960,000 shares at $100 each, fall paid aad poseenatie. Piece tas 
ae oe Sones equal So BG000 chares = has been set apart for 
— ee. and these vidend Fn the par 





val be tof profi each visewde 
for that year upon the arr ten aie smetaog to receive —- be uw & ont mary 
and remaining ire sarge to be pagebis on the w "000,860, a 
mont ‘FIVE DOLLARS (DSO) Fu eke eee, invest 
ARANTEED 
. DIVIDEND vill be over 14. PER CENT on the investment. 





PROPERTY. PROSPECTS. 
There is ample evidence before the Hea 
The company’s general property blic of the wonderful Te vy immigration of mining le- 
consists of lands, mines and mining Gold's the Yukon and Klondike | PO into the Yukon Valley, which is 
pe ara ae al aa alga nambare of a ont @ 1 i tied elgg cove gerne 
ver and on its tributary streams | claims, by ite experts out of development of this mineral 
in Alaska and the British Northwest many eanesae luring five years of | Wealth. Work will begin next Spring 
Territory. The mineral beds owned | bn’ Miller Crock, fom ohh eves | 02 88 many of the placers as posst- 
include Gold, in placer and quarts | $100, was taken last year, is now a ble. At all these points in the near 
claims, Silver, Copper and Coal, their is com , | Vicinity of the claims, are stores and 
chief locations being on the Tananah | pects are on the Tanaton iret nen | ding posts of the North American 
River, Miller, Birch, Forty-Mile and are very rich. Transportation and Trading Com- 
Sixty-Mile Creeks, Klondike River, | near sive and rich Ceal beds | pany. Our officers and directors are 











Too Much Gold Creek, Bonanza, | to be ‘ab enone The contract also f d in the Me 
Boulder and Eldorado Creeks. thio cad ob Gant ee en mane at | OF Gale company, inane hearty 


This Company does not have to prospect for property— 
It already owns it. Some of its mines are now % a 


CAUTION: Officers of the Cudahy-Healy Yukon-Klondike Mining Co. 


—_ euant, Chicago, Ill., Presi- ELIA. Chicago, IIl.,and Yukon 


GacE, 
“Healy Yukon- | carralN JOHN 3. HEALY River, Alaska, Secretary. 
2 © Alaska; and Dawson, N- WT, “Treasurer ne Ontcsee, Ill, 





lompany 
no occasion whatever to Manage’ Wishaony 
color or cunauenete tte 4 t- £ DIRECTORS, 
eS Northwest Huy || CAPTAINJOHN4. HEALY, Yukon River, ELY E. WRARE, Dawson, N. W. 7. 
ofa ma Ciay, Bore Ter Alaska; and Dawson, N. W. T. Fort Cudahy.N.W.T. =” 
, has years’ ex- ZONE CUBAIY, Chicago, iil WILLIAM W. WEARE, Chicago, IIL 
in Idaho. hon - —e pay Mont. HENRY G. WEARE, Black Hillis, Spear- 
Moun PORTUS B. 
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on, our treasure EXCHANGE BANK, Chicago, lll., U. 8. A. 
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trip. 
at once. If you have not $865.00 club 
awa friends. Shares will undoubtedly ion 
nerease in value. This com has man 
times superior opportunities to make mo 


than any other company possibly can have. 




















Those Fine English Tobaccos #2777. 


rato W, D. & H. O.WILLS 2t2itazagane, Westward Ho | 


and famous the worl 
ol — tty ngs superb flavor and exquisite Sroma, can Three Castles | 


If he will not get them, write to us for pricelist of the wellknowntrents, Gold FI 
J. W. SURBRUG, Sole Agent, 159 Pulton Street, NEW YORK. ae 
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Ball=Pointed Pens 


Luxurious Writing! 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt. 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-Pornrep pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


$t.20 fer box of « gross. Assorted sample box pens for 
25 Cts., post free from ail stationers, or fe Sige 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, EDWARD KIMPTON, 48 John Street, 


TOWER MANUPACTU Broadway, New 
J.B. LipriNncoTT rye a vy 3 sacl 


& 
A. C M*CLuRG & Co., 
Brown BRos., tai 











ae ‘Street, Toronto. 


Two 24-Hour Trains to Chicago Every Day—THE NEW YORK CENT RAL 















THE ALL-ROUND INDIVIDUAL ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIP 
more nearly attained rightful ition this year than 
since those days of about ten years when the meet- 
ings of Mal Ford and A. A. J 
one of the most important of the athletic year.. After 
these two retired from competition, a mediocre lot came 
into the field, and for: several years performances were 
rather ordinary and interest-lacking. In the last several 
years, but especially in the two immediately passed, have 
come a higher class of performances and a return of in- 


terest. 

To win the all-round championship is the greatest of 
athletic achievements, beside which success in any single 
event is insignificant. It is commendable to do a record 





AT THE LAST HURDLE IN THE 2900 YARDS—KRAENZLEIN 
WINNING FROM BUCK, 25 SECONDS. 


performance on the track or in the field, but to trium- 
phantly sustain the test of two hours’ work in ten events, 
and to make even a creditable showing, is infinitely more 
notable. To make a winning record is the highest ath- 
letic glory of the year. 
_ The event was held this year as usual under the au- 
spices of the New Jersey Athletic Club, July 5, and well 
managed, also as usual. But it should be given at least 
& month earlier, or postponed until the early autumn. 
The competition is hard enough, without adding insuffer- 
able climatic conditions. 

Nine men entered for the championship, but one, E. B. 
Bloss, was struck on the leg by the handle of a hammer 
and incapacitated. 


Eviery H. Ciark, Boston ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 
won the national championsliip as easily as he had pre- 
viously in New England won there the sectional honor. 
He was, in fact, so distinctly superior to the others that 
his ultimate as O44), which a gO His total 
- percen was 6244}, which exceeds 

record of Louis P. Sheldon, the all- 


place th 
pion in ’95, and his 97 record bettered that of the 96 cham- 
pion. Daniel Reuss, of the K 
won fourth this year, 

was but twenty points lower than that by the 06 
champion. Thus is the high quality of performances in 
the 97 ne apparent. : 

Charles 8. 

third, with 5484}, and Ernest C. White, of the K.A.C., 
fifth, with 5157 points. The others, J. A. Mahoney, K.A. 
C., George C. Winship, N. Y.A.C., and George P. Smith, 
N.J.A.C., finished sixth, seventh, and eighth, with 4628, 
8946, and 3600 points respectively. No one of them at 
any time was a factor in the winning of the competition. 


THE MOST INTERESTING and in fact the only real com- 
tition was for second piece. by Cosgrave, Dole,and Reuss. 
Iad Dole done only fairly well in the weights, he would 
have beaten ve. But he was even below the very 
poor ave which marked the weight performances of 
nearly all the entries. Clark’s work was remarkably even, 
as his figures show, and the performances of the first three 
were all good, some of them notably so. 


















































a 
F 3 at. 
aleltlaajileiile 
3|* | as 3 zis 
>| os 4 > 4 2 é a 3 : | 
sigiFzisi sie; &| si) al) ile 
| Clarks vonestke 860 | 566 | 784 | 568 |6673¢| 568 | T60 | 400 | 756 | 815 |62441¢ 
| Cosgrave ....| 882 | 864 | 752 | 688 |871 | 568 | 740 254 | 596 | 572 |5687 
| Dele scaccoud 790 | 252 | 624 | 586 |1983¢| SUS | 760 | 190 | 660 | 571 548414 
| Reuss .cesncx 769 | 254 | 688 | 671/298 | 760 | 690 | 160 | 565 5360 


The performance of the winner in each event will show 


what a high-class competition this proved. It will be inter- 





THE LAST HURDLE OF THE 120 YARDS-—-THOMPSON 
. BEATING RICHARDS, 16 SECONDS. 


made the event — 


nickerbocker A. 
,made a record of 5860 points, which 





le, Leland Stanford Jr. University, was - 
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esting also to those who remember the standards prescribed . 


in the old days of the all-round—the days of Ford and 
Jordan—to compare these performances with those made 
at the last one in which Malcolm Ford competed, seven 
ae ago. The entries in that competition were, besides 

ord, A. A. Jordan, A. Schroeder, C. L. Livingston, and 
ee R. Gray, all of the New York A.C.; Dr. J. K. 
Schell, Schuylkill N. A. C., Philadelphia; and M. O’Sulli- 
van, Pastime A.C. The 100 Mang was won by Ford in 
103 s.; 56-lb. weight by O’Sullivan, 25 ft. 10} in. (Ford’s 
best, 17 ft. 4 in.); running high ae by Ford, 5 ft. 6 in.; 
440-yard run by Ford, 54}.8.; 16-lb. shot by Gray, 87 ft. 
5 in. (Ford’s best, 34 ft. 11} in.); pole vault by Jordan, 
10 ft. (Ford, 9 ft.); 120- yard hurdles by Jordan, 17 s. 
(Ford, close second); 16-Ib. hammer by Schroeder, 100 ft. . 
(Ford, fifth, 88 ft. 4in.); broad jump by Ford, 21 ft. 9} in. ; 
mile run, Schroeder, 5 m. 21} s. (Ford did not start). 

Ford made $0} points; Jordan, 26; Schroeder, 20; O’Sul- 
livan, 18}. Livingston and Gray were disqualified for 
failing to reach the standard in three events. 

Old-timers will remember that all-round as one of the 
most exciting on record, owing to the strenuous efforts of 
the New York A.C. to prevent Ford winning. 








Event. First. Second. Third. Performance. 
be gn dath.| Blogs. Clark. ve, 10 2-5 sec. 
16-Ih, shot... Clark. White. | Cosgrave,| 37 ft. 11 1-2in. 
High jump...| Clark. Bloss. | Cosgrave. 5“ 91-2“ 
880-yard walk.| Reuss. ve. | Mahoney. 4m. 81-5 sec. 
16-Ib, hammer} Clark. White, | Cosgrave, | 117 ft, 41-2 in. 
Pole vault .... Dole. Reuss. Clark. 10“ 9 « 
190-yard h’rdl. { Oak |) Reuss, | Winship. 17 1-5 sec. 

 56-Ib. weight.) Clark. White. | Coagrave.| 2“ 4in. 

Broad jump ..| Clark. | Mahoney. Dole, a1“ 
One-mile run ,| Coagrave, | White. Dole. 5 m. 42 sec. 























Clark’s performances not shown above were, in walk, 
seventh, 4m. 28} s.; pole vault, 9 ft.6 in.; mile run, sev- 
enth, 6 m. 344 s. 


Tae New York ATaietic Civs, curiously enough, 
was not represented this year, nor was University of Penn- 
sylvania, winver of the Inter-collegiate Championships, nor 

ale, nor Princeton. Clark represented Harvard as well 
as the Boston A.A. The New Jersey and the Knicker- 
bocker athletic clubs were the only others represented. 
These two clubs have established an excellent system of 
all-round competition for their respective members, and 


. its beneficial results are becoming apparent. 


Yale has recently inaugurated an annual all-round 
championship, won this year by J. H. Thompson, ’97, 
with R. G. Clapp, ’98, a close second, and her example 





CREGAN BEATING MANVEL IN THE HALF-MILE (1.88 35) IN THE 


NATIONAL ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIP. 


shou!d be followed by all the other universities and clubs. 
With each holding a bemcgn a prior to that of the 
A. A. U., we should have an entry-list that would insure 
first-class performance, and raise this event to the point 
of highest interest, where it —— : 

The following list of all-round champions and their 
winning scores makes an interesting record: 





* This year marked the hem germans of the present percentage system : 


of scoring. Previous to that, counting was by points, 


CHARLES B. MACDONALD AND LAURENCE CuRTIS, the ° 


special committee appointed by the United States Golf 
Association to revise and interpret the rules of the game, 


have finally made their report, and it has been formally . 
accepted by the Executive Committee, and ordered to be - 


promulgated as the law of the Association. The com- 
mittee have taken the St. Andrews (Scotland) code, as re- 


vised in 1891, and without. changing the-wording of the « 


’ rules, _ have appended certain annotations, interpreta- 


ea 


- 





tions, decisions, based upon precedent and 
custom and upon the particular rulings of the U.8.G-A. 


Our OF THE FORTY RULES for match play, all but.seven 
are made subject to these special interpretations. For the 
most ‘part the rulings are simply in the line of closer 
definition, and in the particular statement of the penalties 
incurred. 

-** Colonel Bogey ” is given an official status. 

-Rule'8; as annotated, provides for the special case of a 
tie for the sixteenth place in the medal round of the Ama- 
teur Championship aoe: 

The in etation of Rule 21 allows a ballon the putting- 

to be lifted ‘out-of casual water without penalty, but 
nothing is said about casual water upon the fair green, 


Rash, Wefors, Maydury, 
WEFERS WINNING THE 100 YARDS IN 946 


except that it is not a hazard. In the preface to its re- 
port the committee advise that the clubs should make this 
contingency a subject for Jocal ruling. It would have 
been quite within the committee’s province to have de- 
cided. that a ball may be lifted out of casual water 
wherever found, for the practice has certainly the author- 
ity of almost universal custom. . 


Rue 28 Provipes that if a player’s ball strike or be 
pe gang | moved by an opponent or by an Four 
caddie or clubs, the opponent loses the hole. The com- 
mittee add the following: 


U. 8. G, A. Ruling—Penalty incurred: in match play, loss of the hole; 
in medal play, no penalty. 

If the player's ball strike the other competitor or his caddie or clubs, 
it is a “ rub of the green,” and the ball shall be played from where it 
lies.... 


There is an apparent contradiction in these two para- 
graphs, and the ruling is certainly open to the charge 
of ambiguity. The use of the word ‘‘competitor,” how- 
ever, shows that the second paragraph refers solely to 
medal play, where no penalty is incurred. The other 
player in a match by holes would be called an ‘‘ oppo- 
nent.” The wording should be changed so aa to leave no 
ground for a misunderstanding. 

The note to Rule 25 distinctly provides for the case of 
a player whose ball moves while he is in the act of swing- 
ing down upon it. Whether he misses or hits it, he must 
count one stroke for the move and one for the play. This 
is the point brought up in a recent.English tournament, 
where a player’s ball began to roll just as he was in the 
act of striking. He was unable to check hisclub, and 
payee the stroke while the ball was in motion. The Eng- 

ish decision on the case-was that he had played but one 
stroke, but it is evident that Messrs. 
Macdonald and Curtis are of a contrary 


tee. while the player is in the act of ad- 
dressing it. 


. .Lasr year’ the Executive Committee 
changed Rule 29 so that in match pe » 
as in medal play, a player might lift: tie 
ball out’ of an difficn lty, tee, and’ loge 
two. strokes, is ee, directly 

the match e 










€ 


° of replacing 
must exercise such option 
tion to Rule 836 unquestionab' 
the “‘stymie by replacement ”—a situa- 
tion which has been made the subject 
of much discussion among our foreign 
brethren, The remaining rulings on 
match play, and the em tions attach- 
ed to the special rules for medal play, do not call for par- 
ticular mention. They are judiciously framed, clearly 
stated, and of real value in elucidating the vita! principles 
of the St. Andrews code. . 

In the preface the committee suggest that the clubs 
themselves may properly oo concerning certain 
minor points—such as outsiders looking for lost balls, 
and the keeping of scores in medal competitions, 


Now FOR THE ONE PARTICULAR INTERPRETATION that 
has stirred up the golfing world and given rise to no end 


: of newspaper correspondence and discussion. I refer, of 


course, to the annotation of Rule 14, which permits the 





Maybury Wefers. 
WEFERS WINNING THE 920 YARDS IN 21 2-5. 


opinion... Note that this decision does not ° 
apply to the case of a ball rolling off the . 
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Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, 

Sabatini ot Pic, 
tn the Baltimore Medi College: ia 
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Dr. R. R. Ball, 





E. C. Laird, M.D., 
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of St. Lowis, Mo. : 

















is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Pamphlets on application. 


Springs open for guests from June 15 to October 1. 
PROPRIETOR, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Wa; 


— —— 


Resident Physician. Buffalo Lithia: Sprin 





Dr. T. Criswold Comstock, 











ur Own Times 
From 1880: to the Diamond Jubilee. By Juste McCarray, Author of 
“A History of the Four Georges,” etc. With Sixteen Portrails. 12mo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. Also uniform in style with Vols. \and II. 
of Mr. McCartny’s “A History of Our Own Timés.” 


A book of easy, ready reference for those who seek immediate information. ae & 
brilliant compendium of the events of the last twenty-seven years of Victoria's reign, and 
commends itself to attention. — Philadelphia Ledger. 

He writes without prejudice and with almost unerring accuracy of date and detail. . , . 
Mr. McCarthy's work has filled a real want in historical literature, and its usefulness is 
much enhanced ‘by the addition of this new volume.—Boston Journal. . : 

Many incidents and personal allusions connected with these prominent events elucidate 
their significance and increase the interest of the work.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 





Johnsonian Miscellanics 


Arranged and Edited by Grorce Bmxsecx Hn, D.C.L., LL.D., Honor- 
ary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Editor of “ Boswell’s Life of 


Johnson” and of “The Letters of Samuel Johnson.” In Two Vol- 


~ umes; Large 8vo, Cloth; Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. 


Only Dr. Hill could have prepared these ‘ Miscellanies.” He ‘has wreaked 
them the enthusiasm of a lifetime and the erudition of one who was born to be Johnson's 
editor.—WV. Y. Tribune. ; 

Here we have arranged and brought together the best of. all that has been written 
about Johnson outside Boswell’s great biography... . The advantage of Dr.-Hill's’mi- 
aute annotation makes his edition an invaluable treasure-house of Johnsoniena. A. con- 
cordance of Johnson’s sayings and a complete index make the present. work still more 
useful —Philadeiphia Press, ‘ 
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| AT DULLVILLE-BY-THE-SEA. 
Dawson. “Jove, this place is dul}! -Any news in the paper?” 
‘Wieees. “ No—only that we have arrived.” _ 
That’s bad news—for us !” 
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Hartford Bicycles, $50, $45, $40, $30 
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Harper's Contemporary Essayists 


CERTAIN ACCEPTED HEROES 


And Other Essays in Literature and Politics. By Henry Casort Lopce. 
Past 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut; Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
(In “ Harper’s Contemporary Essayists.”) 

This volume is the sixth in the series of ‘‘ Harper's Contemporary Essayists,” to 
which Mark Twain, Charles Dudley Warner, Brander Matthews, and others, equally dis- 
tinguished, have already contributed. Of late there has been a decided change in the 


attitude of the reading public towards that long-neglected branch of literature, the essay. 
It is coming into favor once ‘more, and the newly awakened demand for the work of 





finished and able essayists is what this seri¢s is aimed to fill. Mr. Lodge’s style is 


teristic humor, while long experience and a) prominent position in political life lend 
weight to his views upon: public affairs. The book is entirely up to the high standard 
set for the series, and as an’example of what the American essay is at its best will find 
sits way to many an essay-lover's shelf. 

ALREADY ISSUED: 


How to Tell a Story, and Other Essays. By MARK TWAIN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


Book and Heart: Essays on Literature and Life. By THomas WentTworTH Hic- 
GINSON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 








The Relation of Literature to Life. By Cuartes DupLEY WARNER. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. Howe is. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 509. 


Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism. By Branper MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
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